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Anti-Sartre 


In February 1936, Sartre was writing his book L ‘Imagination, and became in- 
terested in the problem of dreams and dream imagery. One of his former stud- 
ents, now a doctor, suggested that Sartre should go to Sainte-Anne’s Hospital 
and have a mescalin injection, which might induce hallucinations. A houseman 
who had tried it told Sartre that it was a delightful experience—he had romped 
through flowery meadows full of houris. 

Sartre’s experience was altogether less pleasant—he had a classic ‘‘bad trip.’’ 
Later the same day he talked to Simone de Beauvoir on the telephone, and told 
her that before she interrupted, he had been having a battle with some devil 
fish, which he would probably have lost .... He was lying in a dimly-lit room, 
and umbrellas seemed to turn into vultures, shoes turned into skeletons, faces 
leered at him, and crabs and polyps seemed to be hovering on the edge of his 
vision. In the train on the way home he was convinced that an orangutan was 
hanging on to the roof by its feet and peering in at the window. 

The next day he was back to normal; then he became depressed. Again, the 
mescalin hallucinations returned; houses seemed to become leering faces, 
clocks turned into owls’ faces, and he was convinced there was a lobster trotting 
beside him. These unpleasant aftereffects seem to have persisted for many 
weeks after the original injection. He was still suffering intense depressions 
several months later. 


For the past two years, Sartre had been engaged on a kind of novel which 
began life as a pamphlet about “‘contingency.’’ This was an idea he seems to 
have developed early—Simone de Beauvoir mentions that he was already 
speaking of it at the age of 23 (in 1928). Sartre defined ‘‘Contingency’’ as the 
recognition that ‘‘existence is not necessary.’’ What Sartre means is that things 
have a causal, unimportant quality, as if it didn’t matter whether they exist or 
not. When we read about something in a book, or see it in a painting, it seems 
to have a dimension of ‘‘importance’’ that it does not possess in real life. A 
volume of philosophy may give the impression that the universe is significant 
and necessary, but when you encounter the universe, actuality seems oddly 
unnecessary .... 

In the novel, the idea of contingency was expressed by a character called 
Roquentin, a historian; the novel was to express the contrast between the 
‘‘reality’’ and ‘‘necessity’’ that he gives to events when he puts them on paper, 
and the contingency of his own existence. 

The mescalin experience seems to have given the novel a new direction, a 
new depth. What Roquentin now experiences in sudden flashes is a sense of 
horrified meaninglessness. We can see the development of one of its major 
themes from an early letter to Simone de Beauvoir. It begins: “‘I have been to 
look at a tree... . It was extremely beautiful, and I have no hesitation about 
setting down here two vital pieces of information for my future biography; it 
was in Burgos that I first understood the meaning of a cathedral, and it was in 
Le Havre that I first understood the meaning of a tree.... After about twenty 
minutes, having exhausted my arsenal of comparisons destined, as Mrs. Woolf 
would put it, to turn this tree into something other than itself, I got up and left 
with a good conscience’’ [Simone de Beauvoir, The Prime of Life, P. 89]. 

The tone here is flippant, chatty, and the implication is that he studied the 
tree to come to grips with its ‘‘meaning.’’ The remark about turning it ‘‘into 
something other than itself’’ is something of an afterthought. 

In the famous passage of the published novel, La Nausee (which appeared 
in 1938), the tree has become—like his mescalin visions—rather horrifying—a 
“‘black, knotty lump, entirely raw, frightening me.’’ And as he stares at the 
tree, Roquentin is overcome by an insight. We see things, but we do not really 
believe they exist; we treat them as if they were a painting or stage scenery— 
mere sense impressions. And now, he says, he is suddenly overwhelmed with 
the realization that things exist in their own right, and their sheer reality seems 
to mock our attempt to categorize them, to keep them ‘‘in their proper place.”’ 
Reality, says Sartre, is ‘‘naked with a frightful and obscene nakedness.’’ 
‘‘Turning a tree into something other than itself’’ with literary comparisons is 
now no longer seen as a harmless and pleasant amusement; it has become an 
instance of the way in which we all deceive ourselves. 

Sartre calls this revelation of contingency (or meaninglessness) ‘‘nausea.”’ 
And it becomes, in a sense, the cornerstone of his philosophy. Human beings 
are so wrapped up in themselves that they treat reality as if it was there for their 


convenience. (We can also sense here the basic attitude that turned Sartre into 
a Marxist, for this is also the way that the spoilt rich treat their servants.) They 
take things for granted with a kind of silly conceit. They are not interested in 
the real complexity of things; only in what happens to suit their self-absorbed 
little purposes. If they are suddenly forced to recognize that things exist in their 
own right, they experience a kind of distress, like a child confronted with a page 
of mathematical equations. This is ‘‘nausea’’—revulsion. It keeps happening 
to Roquentin as he tries to write his book about the diplomat Rollebon, produc- 
ing the feeling that this attempt to endow Rollebon’s life with meaning is a 
charade. 

Inevitably, the sense of the ‘‘contingency”’ of things gives him a feeling that 
his own life is meaningless. He recalls how, when he was asked to join an 
archaeological mission to Bengal, he had a sudden sense of waking up. ‘What 
was I doing there? Why was | talking to these people? Why was I dressed so 
oddly?’’ He feels that he is an actor in a play—an actor who has suddenly for- 
gotten what it is all supposed to be about. Here Sartre is echoing a theme that 
Tolstoy had explored in a story called ‘‘Memoirs of a Madman,’’ in which a 
landowner who is traveling to a distant place to buy more land suddenly wakes 
up in the middle of the night with the feeling: ‘‘What am I doing here? Who am 
1?”’ The desire for more land suddenly strikes him as an absurdity. But in the 
Tolstoy story, this is the prelude to a kind of religious conversion—as it was in 
Tolstoy’s own life. 

We should note that Sartre did his best to live up to his own standards. 
Simone de Beauvoir notes: ‘‘Torpor, somnolence, escapism, intellectual dodges 
and truces, prudence and respect were all unknown to him. He was interested 
in everything and never took anything for granted. Confronted with an object, 
he would look it straight in the face instead of trying to explain it away with a 
myth, a word, an impression or a preconceived idea: he wouldn’t let it go until 
he had grasped all its ins and outs and all its multiple significations’”’ [Simone de 
Beauvoir: Memoirs of a Dutiful Daughter, P. 342]. That is to say, Sartre did 
not try to ignore the complexity of things. He referred to the kind of people 
who ignore it as ‘‘salauds’’—shits. The act of ignoring complexity he calls 
‘“‘mauvais-fois’’—bad faith or self-deception. 

On this foundation, Sartre constructs both his existential metaphysic and his 
political philosophy. It is an impressive structure—made more so by his use of 
‘‘phenomenological”’ procedures derived from Husserl and Heidegger. Kier- 
kegaard objected to philosophy on the ground that it is too vague and abstract 
to apply to real life—like trying to find your way around Copenhagen with a 
map on which Denmark is the size of a postage stamp. No one could throw this 
accusation in Sartre’s face. He insists on bringing philosophy down to minute 
particulars—like how a man can be an idealist when his mistress needs the 
money for an abortion. His immense works on Genet and Flaubert show the 
same obsessive need to bring real life within the bounds of philosophy. No one 
can deny that he has shown an almost heroic determination to keep one foot in 


the world of reason and the other in the realm of practical necessity. 

Anyone who has never read Sartre might be excused for assuming that this 
tremendous effort has resulted in a philosophy of great subtlety and complexity. 
It comes as something of a shock to turn to the end product and discover a crude 
pessimism combined with political extremism. Somehow, it seems incongruous 
to hear an aging philosopher proclaim himself an atheist, and state his belief 
that true progress now lies in the attempt of the colored races to liberate them- 
selves through violence. This is the kind of thing we associate with the young— 
which is to say that it is the kind of thing that most reasonable people dismiss as 
hot-headed nonsense. But in Sartre’s case, it is clearly not unthought-out 
nonsense. So we glance again at that intimidating structure—beginning with 
two books on the phenomenology of imagination, and culminating in the Cri- 
tique of Dialectical Reason—and wonder whether there are arguments for 
pessimism and violence which we faint-hearted ‘‘salauds’’ have managed to 
overlook. How did he get from the early analyses of human ‘‘dasein’’ and the 
structure of consciousness to his passionate hatred of ‘‘that hell of misery and 
blood known as ‘The Free World’ ’’? Is the thought really as consistent and 
logical as Sartre clearly believes? 

I may as well state here my conviction that it is not: that both his metaphysics 
and his political philosophy are invalidated by a number of serious mistakes. 
It was a conviction I felt a quarter of a century ago when I began The Outsider 
with an analysis of La Nausee, and which has deepened as I have read Sartre’s 
later work. Periodically I have toyed with the idea of writing an extended 
critique of Sartre’s philosophy. The present essay—for which the publication of 
a new book on Sartre is the excuse [Sarire, by Peter Caws, Arguments of Philo- 
sophers Series, RKP, 8.95]—will attempt to summarize my central objections. 


Let us begin by considering Sartre’s account of perception and consciousness 
in La Nausee. The substance of Roquentin’s “‘vision’’ is that we treat the 
external world as though it were unreal. ‘‘I was like the others ... I said, 
like them, ‘The sea is green; that white speck up there is a seagull,’ but I 
didn’t feel that it existed or that the seagull was an ‘existing seagull’... .” 
Now that existence has ‘‘unveiled itself,’? Roquentin feels negated, super- 
fluous. ‘“We were a heap of existences, embarrassed at ourselves, we hadn’t 
the slightest reason to be there . . . In vain I tried to count the chestnut trees, 
to locate them by their relationship . . . each of them eluded the relations in 
which I tried to enclose it, isolated itself and overflowed. I felt the arbitrariness 
of these relations (which I obstinately maintained in order to delay the collapse 
of the human world of measurements, quantities, directions). Superfluous ...”’ 

But is this an accurate analysis of the way our senses deal with the ‘‘world?’’ 
Babies are born into a confusing world of sights and sounds and smells. Little 
by little, their senses discern order in the chaos: the mother’s face, the brightly 
colored toy, the smell of food. Their senses have to learn to ignore ‘‘irrele- 
vancies’’ and to concentrate on the comfortable, the familiar. This ‘‘filtering’’— 


ignoring the irrelevant—is not due to “‘bad faith,’’ or even laziness; it is not 
an attempt to pretend that the world is something that it isn’t. It is an attempt to 
bring order into chaos; the alternative would be to be overwhelmed by it. 

As the child grows up, he is forced to extend his command of the chaos—a 
new school can be a traumatic experience for the first few days—but he cannot 
run away from it. If he is basically confident and determined, he gradually learns 
to order his “‘reality’’ with some degree of skill; his attitude to “‘chaos”’ is like 
that of a Sergeant Major with a squad of raw recruits. But it would hardly be 
fair to call the Sergeant an authoritarian ‘‘salaud,"’ for if he declines to accept 
authority, the result will be nervous breakdown. 

There are, of course, occasions when human beings attempt to ignore things 
that worry or frighten them; but this is relatively rare, compared to the number 
of times we grapple with new complexities and try to absorb them. We know 
instinctively that running away is dangerous. 

So how do we fall into states of ‘‘nausea?’”’ The most familiar pattern involves 
becoming ‘‘overwhelmed’’—that is, problems increase until they become un- 
controllable. In effect, we become ‘‘shellshocked.’’ The same kind of thing 
happens if we are forced to cope with problems that strike us as basically futile 
or boring; in this case, our vitality seems to leak away. Finally, we may simply 
find life too unchallenging—unproblematic but dull. Here again, the problem 
is due to a diminution in vitality. The Sergeant Major can see no point in drilling 
the recruits; in fact, he wonders why he ever bothered. 

Clearly, it is the third case that fits Roguentin—and Sartre. Sartre was bored 
with his locum job as a professor in Le Havre; Roquentin is bored with his 
academic research in a town obviously based on Le Havre. But we must also 
take into account the mescalin experience on which Roquentin’s ‘‘attacks’’ 
seem to be based. Psychedelic drugs have an “‘uninhibiting’’ effect; they 
remove some of the “‘filters’’ that protect us from being overwhelmed by 
the complexity of experience. They also make us more vulnerable to our uncon- 
scious attitudes. ‘‘Reality’’ is suddenly magnified. The effect could be com- 
pared to waking up suddenly on a train and finding a stranger with his face 
within an inch of your own. Most people would find the experience unpleasant 
because our attitude towards strangers is basically mistrustful. A baby would 
probably smile with delight, because he is used to seeing his mother’s face at 
close quarters; his attitude is basically trustful. Sartre’s own mescalin exper- 
iences contrast sharply—for example—with those of Aldous Huxley, as des- 
cribed in The Doors of Perception. His unconscious attitudes towards the world 
are plainly a great deal more mistrustful than Huxley's. 

So Roquentin is devitalized by boredom, and he suffers the equivalent of a 
‘bad trip’’ because his attitude to the world is mistrustful and defensive. Yet 
Sartre ignores—or is unaware—of these factors, and tries to convince us that 
Roquentin is seeing things ‘‘as they really are.’’ We might illustrate Roquen- 
tin’s view of perception by the example of a wealthy man who has always 
regarded servants as machines, and who is shocked and embarrassed to realize 


that they are human beings like himself. In short, Roquentin believes that we 
habitually ignore the complexity of the world, and try to impose our own false 
categories on it. We have seen that this view is untrue. We do not “‘ignore”’ 
the complexity, in the sense of pretending it does not exist. We are fully aware 
that it exists; we mostly do our best to absorb and control it. We ‘‘filter’’ it 
for the sake of survival. The filtering is not an act of self-deception, but a 
necessity of survival, like breathing. So Roquentin’s perception, far from being 
a vision of things ‘‘as they really are,’’ is a kind of chaos. 

The point might become clearer if we compare this world of experience with 
an orchestra tuning-up. Ifa stranger walks into the concert hall, he hears only a 
confusion of sound. But the conductor can distinguish various instruments, and 
even observe that the second violin is out of tune. Who has the ‘‘truer’’ percep- 
tion of the reality of the orchestra—the conductor or the inexperienced stranger? 
Clearly, the conductor. Roquentin’s unconscious ‘‘conductor’’ (or Sergeant 
Major) has abdicated, and he only hears a chaos of sound. 

I apologize for spending so long on what may seem to be a rather technical 
matter. In fact, it goes to the heart of Sartre’s philosophy. We might say that 
he is attempting to convict the mind on a “‘trumped up” charge. Moreover, 
he assumes the charge to be proven, and makes this the basis of a philosophy of 
pessimism. In fact, he is simply failing to grasp the mechanics of perception. 
“‘Nausea’’ is a form of bewilderment in the face of complexity. But how can 
complexity be meaningless—surely it is a contradiction in terms? The image of 
the schoolboy dismayed by a page of algebraic equations provides the answer. 
He is perfectly aware that they are not meaningless; he is really appalled by 
the effort he is being asked to make to grasp their meaning. It is true that they 
are meaningless for him, at this particular moment; but that is a purely sub- 
jective matter. Roquentin tells us about his sense of meaninglessness, and 
insists that it is an objective fact. We can only tell him that he is blaming 
““reality’’ when he should be blaming himself. 

What is happening is that Sartre is allowing his inborn tendency to pessimism 
to sneak into his philosophy as if it were some kind of logical premise. Simone 
de Beauvoir quotes a very early essay of Sartre [Memoirs of a Dutiful Daughter, 
P. 345], written when he was a university student at the Sorbonne: 

“It is a paradox of the human mind that Man, whose business is to create 
necessary conditions, cannot raise himself above a certain level of existence, 
like those fortune tellers who can tell other people’s fortunes but not their own.”’ 
That is to say, man is trapped in matter, in contingency. ‘‘That is why, at the 
root of humanity, as at the root of nature, I can see only sadness and bore- 
dom... Weare as free as you like, but helpless... For the rest, the will to 
power, action and life are only useless ideologies. There is no such thing as 
the will to power. Everything is too weak: all things carry the seed of their 
own death.”’ 

We can sympathize with this as a piece of juvenile pessimism, particularly 
since he admits this is a personal view. ‘‘I can see only sadness and boredom.”’ 


Nietzsche felt the same at the same epoch in his life—at the time he discovered 
Schopenhauer. But Nietzsche later rejected this early pessimism as Byronic 
weltschmerz, based on self-pity. Whether or not we can accept the philosophy 
of the later Nietzsche, there can be no doubt that statements like ‘‘we are free 
but helpless—everything is too weak’’ are expressions of a mood rather than 
the kind of objective statements philosophy attempts to make. 

The same objection applies to Sartre’s analysis of ‘‘contingency.’’ To be con- 
tingent, says Sartre, is to be unnecessary or superfluous. Elsewhere in Nausea 
he prefers (like Camus) to use the word ‘‘absurd’’ rather than contingent. ‘A 
circle is not absurd . . . But neither does a circle exist. This root, in contrast, 
existed in such a way that I could not explain it. Knotty, inert, nameless, it 
fascinated me, filled my eyes, brought me back unceasingly to its own exis- 
tence.’ A circle is an idea; it belongs to the realm of the ‘‘necessary,’’ the 
meaningful. The same applies to art; we think of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
as ‘‘necessary,’’ meaningful. We are making a kind of innate distinction 
between the meaningful and the futile or trivial. When a man sets out to write 
a novel, he is attempting to raise the triviality of everyday life to a level of more 
general meaning—rather as Euclid attempted to state general propositions of 
geometry. We are all familiar with the experience of going out into the street 
from a cinema or theatre, and finding ‘‘real life’’ confused and bewildering in 
contrast to the world of art. (It is worth mentioning, in parenthesis, that Sartre 
and de Beauvoir seem to have spent an enormous amount of time in cinemas.) 
Does this ‘‘prove’’ that real life is chaotic and meaningless? Obviously not, for 
we have moods in which we can walk down a crowded street, or sit outside a 
boulevard cafe, and find the complexity satisfying and exciting. But are 
‘‘moods’’ relevant to a philosophical discussion? In this case, yes, for we are 
again discussing which is ‘‘truer’’—the perception of the conductor or of the 
unmusical stranger. For this same stranger, Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
may seem confused and bewildering; but we would have no hesitation in 
agreeing that he is failing to hear the meaning that is so plain to the rest of us. 
This is not a matter of relativity—of two equivalent judgments. If the stranger 
learned to understand Beethoven, and still felt the Ninth Symphony was mean- 
ingless, we would be in altogether deeper waters in trying to contradict him. 
But where he simply fails to grasp what is being said, there is no question of 
respecting his ‘‘judgment.’’ 

We might turn aside briefly to mention a similar fallacy in the work of 
Camus—who, in The Myth of Sisyphus, uses the word ‘‘absurdity’’ to express 
what Sartre means by contingency. Camus’s clarity makes him rather easier 
to lay by the heel than Sartre. He begins by speaking frankly of boredom: 
‘Rising, streetcar, four hours in the office or the factory, meal, streetcar, four 
hours of work, meal, sleep, and Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday according to the same rhythm . . . But one day the ‘why’ 
arises and everything begins in that weariness tinged with amazement.” 
That is to say, the feeling of ‘‘absurdity’”’ begins in a sense of futility, with the 


question ‘‘Why on earth am I wasting my life like this?’’ He goes on: ‘‘A step 
lower and strangeness creeps in; perceiving that the world is ‘dense,’ sensing 
to what degree a stone is foreign and irreducible to us, and what intensity of 
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nature or a landscape can negate us.’’ Here, very clearly, we are speaking of 
Roquentin’s nausea—the ‘‘denseness”’ of reality, the ‘‘foreignness”’ of a stone. 
He goes on: ‘‘Men, too, secrete the inhuman. At certain moments of lucidity, 
the mechanical aspects of their gestures, their meaningless pantomime, make 
silly everything that surrounds them. A man is talking on the telephone behind 
a glass partition; you cannot hear him, but you see his incomprehensible dumb 
show; you wonder why he is alive. This discomfort in the face of man’s own in- 
humanity, this incalculable tumble before the image of what we are, this ‘nau- 
sea’ as a writer of today calls it, is also the absurd. Likewise the stranger who 
at certain seconds comes to meet us in a mirror, the familiar and yet alarming 
brother we encounter in our own photographs is also the absurd.”’ 

These examples really reveal the flaw in the argument. If you turn down the 
sound of the television set at a moment of high drama, the faces of the charac- 
ters look “‘absurd,’’ with their mouths opening and closing, their expressions 
tense or horrified. But this is because you have deliberately robbed them of 
a dimension of reality—a dimension necessary to grasp fully what is going on. 
Similarly, if you walked into a play halfway through, it would mean less to you 
than to someone who had watched it from the beginning. But you would not 
argue that your lack of understanding was somehow ‘‘truer’’ than the view of 
the other person. The same argument applies to the man gesticulating in a 
telephone booth. He has been stripped of certain essential ‘‘clues’’ that would 
enable you to complete the picture. But it is hardly fair to allege that your in- 
comprehension somehow proves his ‘‘inhumanity.’’ The image of the photo- 
gtaph shows the fallacy most clearly of all. Photographs are notoriously decep- 
tive. You might see a thousand snapshots of a man, and yet still know less 
of him than would be revealed in ten seconds of actually talking to him, or see- 
ing him on the screen in a cinema. The same applies to places. You may have 
studied a thousand views of the pyramids; the moment you actually see them, 
it is quite different; they then stay in your mind with their own peculiar ‘‘smell’’ 
of reality, which could not be supplied by an infinite number of photographs. 
A photograph can seem ‘‘absurd’’ because it lacks this dimension of reality. 

The mirror image is an even more interesting case. Simone de Beauvoir 
has also used this (in Pyrrhus et Cineas) to demonstrate ‘‘contingency.’’ ‘‘I 
look at myself in vain in a mirror, tell myself my own story, I can never grasp 
myself as an entire object, I experience in myself the emptiness that is myself, 
I feel that lam not.’’ What is happening is that the mirror image is being misin- 
terpreted by your ‘‘alienated’’ senses as another person, while you realize 
consciously that it is you; it is the clash between these two contradictory views 
that produces the sense of the absurd. But again, it is because the Sergeant 
Major has gone on strike, so that what you are seeing is Jess true than your nor- 
mal view. 
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In short, the “‘absurd”’ is due basically to a falsification of the data. Private 
Eye prints photographs of a politician making some expansive gesture, with an 
absurd caption coming out of his mouth; but it is, so to speak, a deliberate 
frame-up; he is being made to look absurd. No one would claim that the picture 
“tells the truth.’’ Similarly, you could take a Sunday school picture of Jesus 
extending his arms and saying ‘‘Come unto me all ye that are heavily laden,”’ 
and substitute the caption ‘You should have seen the one that got away.”’ It 
might be regarded by some people as funny, but only a fool would pretend it 
was a valid criticism of Christianity. 

But the really important observation is one we have already made: that the 
‘nausea’ reaction is basically like that of a schoolboy confronting a page of 
equations. It is not meaninglessness, but the sense of too much meaning, 
that produces the nausea. Nausea is the mind’s sense of its own inadequacy. 
What really produces the unease, in certain moments of intuitive perception, 
is that our minds are quite inadequate to grasp the meaning that surrounds us. 
Mystics have always asserted that their ‘‘moments of vision’’ reveal that human 
perceptions filter and cramp and distort the meaning of the reality that sur- 
rounds us—and this view is perfectly consistent with what we know about the 
operation of the senses. 

To summarize this section of the argument: we must strive to make a dis- 
tinction between the subjective and objective elements in perception. If a child 
watches television for too long, he becomes dull and bored, and finally, every- 
thing he watches strikes him as dull and boring. His sense of reality is blunted; 
he finds it hard to remember whether something actually happened, or whether 
he saw it on TV. If he persisted in watching, for lack of anything better to do, 
he would end by experiencing ‘‘nausea’’—the feeling ‘‘What am I doing here, 
watching these meaningless events?’’ His nausea would tell us something 
about the state of his perceptions, but not about the quality of the television 
programs. Similarly, if we knew a man was suffering from indigestion through 
overeating, we would not take his word for it if he said ‘‘This food is awful.’’ 
We would recognize that a healthy appetite is an essential prerequisite for jud- 
ging a meal. In failing to make this distinction, Sartre and Camus are guilty 
of a misunderstanding that amounts to a schoolboy howler. 

But it is worth noting that Camus quickly became intuitively aware of what he 
had done, and tried hard to backpedal. Books like The Plague and The Fall 
are attempts to re-establish moral values; they fail because he was unwilling to 
face up to the fallacy involved in his notion of ‘‘the absurd,’’ as expressed in 
The Stranger and The Myth of Sisyphus. Inteéllectually speaking, Camus 
remained trapped in a snare of his own making. 

The same, we shall see, is true of Sartre; and it is necessary now to look more 
closely at the ‘‘development”’ of his ideas from these early days to the Critique 
of Dialectical Reason. 


One evening early in 1933, Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir were having a 
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drink with Raymond Aron, who had just returned from the French Institute in 
Berlin. Aron pointed to the apricot cocktail and said to Sartre: ‘“You see, my 
dear fellow, if you are a phenomenologist, you could talk about this cocktail and 
make a philosophy out of it.’’ Beauvoir says that Sartre ‘‘turned pale with emo- 
tion,’’ because this was what he had been longing to achieve for years—to 
describe objects just as he saw and touched them. Sartre immediately bought a 
book on Husserl, and began reading it as he walked home. ‘‘His heart missed 
a beat when he found references to contingency’’ [in case Husserl had fore- 
stalled him], but he soon decided that contingency played only an unimportant 
part in Husserl’s work. 

Husserl’s phenomenology is an attempt to bring scientific objectivity into 
philosophy. Philosophy, after all, is an attempt to “‘understand the universe.’’ 
One might feel justified in assuming that the older a person is, the more under- 
standing he or she possesses. But we only have to ask our grandparents a few 
basic questions to see this is not so. The most rational and intelligent person is 
quite likely, in a moment of frankness, to come out with some bigoted religious 
or political opinion. Then how do we set out ‘“‘being philosophical?’’ According 
to Husserl, we must direct all our efforts at analyzing our response to things, 
and trying to discover what is truly objective about our perceptions, and what we 
are “‘adding’’—i.e., what prejudices are sneaking in. Husserl suggests that we 
must begin with an act of withdrawal from the world of things—he calls it the 
epoche. We must perform the same epoche on our own feelings and responses 
and judgments. We must attempt to describe everything in clear, cold, unbi- 
ased terms. This is the essence of Husserl’s ‘‘method.”’ 

In the course of his analysis, Husserl made one observation of immense im- 
portance. In order to perceive something, you must want to perceive it. This 
sounds obviously untrue—I am always seeing things I don’t particularly want to 
see. But that is to miss the point. When I see something, I am ‘‘looking,”’ 
lam prepared to perceive. If I look at something when I am talking or thinking 
about something else, I may simply not notice it. Perceiving, says Husserl, 
is ‘‘noticing.’’ It is intentional. 

If, for example, someone raises his finger and says ‘‘Listen!’’, I concentrate, 
I prepare to hear something. And in order to hear anything at any time, I must, 
to some extent, be ‘‘prepared’’ to hear, I must be “‘listening.’’ This listening 
attitude is, of course, on a largely unconscious level—like the ‘‘filtering’’ mech- 
anism that enables us to ignore 90% of our experience—yet it must always be 
there if Iam to hear anything. We could think of our senses as grappling hooks 
that have to be fired at objects. If I fail to make this deliberate effort—if my 
mind goes blank as I look at something—then I do not see or hear. 

All perception, says Husserl, is intentional, and this explains why we are such 
bad philosophers. Since you have to make an effort to perceive anything at all, 
it is too easy to ‘‘add’’ that little bit extra to your perception, to allow the ele- 
ment of prejudice to sneak in. We continually see the world through our emo- 
tions and desires, and if we are to be real philosophers, these must be rigor- 
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ously excluded, ‘‘filtered”’ out. Philosophy should be a science. 

Many philosophers were unconscious ‘‘phenomenologists’’ long before Hus- 
serl appears (in the early 20th century). Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature 
is, for example, an attempt to discuss the way our senses grasp the world, and 
is therefore an attempt at phenomenological reduction. But one of Hume’s 
conclusions was to have enormous repercussions on the history of philosophy. 
Like Husserl, he was concerned about the things we ‘‘add”’ to our raw percep- 
tions, and he singled out our ‘‘expectations.’’ If I add one and one to make two, 
I feel (quite rightly) that this is cause and effect; it would be impossible for them 
to make anything else. If I drop a book, it falls to the ground, and again I feel it 
is cause and effect. But this, says Hume, is an error of judgment. It is per- 
fectly possible that the book might fly into the air. It is not necessary that it 
should fall, in the way that it is necessary that one and one should make two. 
(Or, as Sartre would say, as a circle is “‘necessary.’’) We ‘‘add’’ cause and ef- 
fect to nature, just as our tongues ‘‘add’’ the sweetness to sugar (we can easily 
imagine a Martian for whom sugar tasted bitter) or the blue to the sky (blueness 
does not exist in objective nature—only light of a certain wavelength). Color 
and sweetness, like cause and effect, are really just “‘prejudices.”’ 

Hume’s picture of the human mind is of a ‘‘blank’’ that merely responds to 
its impressions, like a slotemachine reacting to coins. His philosophy was an 
important influence on Husserl. But Husserl could see an obvious objection 
to this notion of the mind as a ‘‘blank.’’ If it was a blank, it wouldn’t see any- 
thing at all. Perception is intentional. When you see something, it is as if you 
fired your perception at it, like firing an arrow at an object. But who does the 
firing? Hume rejected the obvious answer—you. He insisted that when he 
looked inside himself to discover the real David Hume, he could not discover any 
such person. All he could discover was ideas and impressions. Hume concluded 
that there is no ‘‘you’’ who holds all your perceptions together. ‘‘You’’ are 
merely a series of automatic responses, reflexes, like tapping someone’s knee. 
In short, man is purely passive, like a computer; he can only react. 

Husserl could see that this was clearly false. When I perform the epoche, 
the act of ‘‘bracketing’’ reality, I am withdrawing my consciousness from its 
involvement in the world of objects. And, quite clearly, I am withdrawing 
something, not nothing. If Hume is right, there is nothing to withdraw; I am 
merely a series of responses to stimuli. 

To put this another way: if perception is an arrow fired at objects, there must 
be an archer. In his early work, Philosophical Investigations, Husserl formu- 
lated the idea of the intentionality of consciousness, but agreed with Hume that 
there is no “‘I’’ which presides over consciousness. By the time he published 
Ideas in 1913, he had completely changed his position; he now felt that there 
must be an ‘‘archer,”’ a ‘‘transcendental ego’’ that presides over consciousness. 

This conclusion is obviously of some importance for existentialism in general. 
From Tolstoy’s ‘‘madman’’ onward, existentialists have been asking the ques- 
tion: ‘‘Who am I?’’ Clearly, they also meant the same thing as Hume: that 
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when they look inside themselves, they cannot locate an ‘essential me,’’ just 
a lot of conditioned reflexes. Husserl replies, in effect: ‘‘That may be true. 
But you are not looking deep enough. You are allowing yourself to be confused 
by reactions, emotions, preconceptions about your ‘identity.’ The ‘real you’ 
is almost invisible, because it presides over consciousness. But it is there.” 

It is not necessary to be clairvoyant to imagine Sartre’s reaction to this notion. 
A writer whose premise is that men are helpless self-deceivers is bound to sniff 
the odor of religious idealism in the very expression ‘transcendental ego.” 
Sartre’s response was to reject it decisively. 

This is a crucial point in Sartre’s development, and the issue needs to be made 
very clear. The phenomenological reduction reduces reality—as it were— 
to the status of an inkblot in the famous Rorschach test. We know the inkblot 
is a matter of pure chance, so when the patient says it reminds him of an ele- 
phant or a woman's behind, the psychologist can study his reactions—his men- 
tal acts—in isolation. There is an ancient joke in which the patient thinks that 
every inkblot looks like a naked woman; when the psychologist tells him he is 
obsessed by sex, he replies: ‘‘You’re the one who’s been showing me the dirty 
pictures.”’ He is failing to distinguish between the inkblot and his own respon- 
ses, and Husserl complains that philosophers habitually make the same elemen- 
tary mistake. The ‘‘reduction’’ was designed to eliminate this problem. 

For Sartre, this was more than a purely philosophical issue; it was also a mat- 
ter of art. We can see, for example, that what excited him about the novels of 
Hemingway and Faulkner was that both make use of a kind of phenomenolo- 
gical reduction: they describe events coldly, objectively, avoiding the ‘‘involve- 
ment” and emotionalism of their predecessors; the result is an increased ar- 
tistic impact. The aim of phenomenology is to handle the world with surgical 
gloves, and it can be as effective in art as in philosophy. So Husserl's notion of 
a “controlling ego”’ struck Sartre as an impurity, rather as if Hemingway had 
begun canvassing his own opinions and feelings in the midst of a description 
of a battle. 

To this accusation, Husser! might have raised a counter-objection. ‘‘It is you 
who are being emotional. You are allowing an emotional desire to escape from 
human fallibility to blind you to a philosophical necessity. Surgical gloves im- 
ply a surgeon—this is a matter of logic.”’ 

The burden of proof lies on Sartre; and The Transcendence of the Ego (1936) 
is his attempt to provide the proof. His argument is that Husserl has made an 
elementary error in assuming that consciousness has to be controlled by an ego, 
transcendental or otherwise. Our sense of ego, says Sartre, is something we 
get from things that happen to us. A girl looks at a man with admiration; his 
ego ‘‘swells.’’ She regards him with contempt; it shrinks. Ego is rather like his 
own face; it is something he sees in a mirror of events. And ego, like the face, 
is ‘‘contingent’’; if someone kicks you in the face, it changes. The ego, like your 
hat and overcoat, is ‘out there,’’ not ‘‘in here."’ 

Then what is ‘in here?’ Consciousness itself? Not according to Sartre. 
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Husserl argued that a dragon is a ‘content of consciousness’” (i.e., it doesn’t 
exist in reality), and that if I close my eyes and imagine a dragon, then my con- 
sciousness is performing the act of intending a dragon. Not so, says Sartre; 
the very expression ‘‘content of consciousness’’ is misleading, because con- 
sciousness has no ‘‘contents.’’ It is not a kind of bag. It is an activity, like play- 
ing football. It has no ‘tinside.’’ If it could be compared to anything, it would be 
to a ‘‘great wind.”’ ‘“‘If, against all impossibility, you were to enter ‘into’ a 
consciousness, you would be seized by a vortex and thrown out...because con- 
sciousness has no ‘inside’; it is nothing but the outside of itself.’’. And he illus- 
trates his meaning with a powerful image: 

“Imagine a series of linked explosions which wrench us from ourselves... 
which throw us on...the dry dust of the world, on the rough earth, among 
things; imagine that we are thus rejected, forsaken by our very nature in an 
indifferent, hostile, and restive world; you would then know the profound mean- 
ing of the discovery that Husserl expresses in that famous phrase: ‘All con- 
sciousness is consciousness of something.’ ’’ [Both quotations are taken from 
‘‘A Fundamental Idea-of the Phenomenology of Husserl: Intentionality,”’ 
Situations 1; quoted by Maurice Natanson in Literature, Philosophy and the 
Social Sciences, p. 28.] 

Here we can see that Sartre takes the phrase ‘‘All consciousness is conscious- 
ness of something’’ to mean: ‘‘Consciousness only comes into existence from 
objects; it is completely dependent on objects.”’ 

Sartre has certainly got rid of the transcendental ego. But he has done this at 
the cost of going ‘‘back to David Hume.”’ This ‘‘new”’ picture of the ego and the 
world offered by Sartre is identical with Hume’s picture in the Treatise. Con- 
sciousness is not even a ‘‘great wind’’; it is more like the tides, helpless and pas- 
sive, being drawn by the moon. This is the view of consciousness Husserl began 
with in his Logical Investigations, and later rejected—because an arrow implies 
an archer. 

The real objection to Sartre’s ‘‘new’’ picture is that he is confusing the ordi- 
nary ego and the transcendental ego. Husserl chose the phrase (he borrowed 
it from Kant) presumably because he had no wish to confuse the issue by talk- 
ing about the will. For this is clearly what is at issue. In considering the quarrel 
between Sartre and Husserl, we are really back to the old squabble between free 
will and determinism. We may recall, for example, that William James went 
through a mental breakdown in his late twenties—haunted by a feeling of hu- 
man impotence in the face of evil or disaster—and that his slow recovery began 
when he read an essay by Renouvier in which free will is defined as ‘‘the sus- 
taining of a thought because I choose to when 1 might have other thoughts.’’ 
In James’s later essays on free will, he rehearses all the usual arguments to 
demonstrate why free will does not exist: that anything we do can be “‘ex- 
plained’ in terms of motives and stimuli, and can therefore be regarded as 
‘‘mechanical.’’ But he remains basically convinced of the reality of free will. 
Sartre is quite determined to cling to the Humeian position that we are ‘‘slot 
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machines.”’ It is, as we can see, the only logical way of escaping Husserl’s 
conviction that consciousness is not a mere ‘‘stream,’’ an association of ideas, 
but a self-governing entity. 

Sartre’s remarks about the ego are undoubtedly true; but they apply to the 
‘everyday self’’ rather than to Husserl’s ‘‘director.’’ Sartre’s analyses of 
the everyday self—the ‘‘personality’’—are always perceptive. He points out, 
for example, that shame depends essentially on the ‘‘gaze of others’’; if I am 
caught looking through a keyhole, I feel myself an object in the gaze of the other 
person. This is an example of what he means by saying that the ego belongs 
“out there,’’ in the world of objects. But then, a Buddhist would say that most 
people are confused by false notions of ‘“‘who they are’’—notions based upon 
desire, fear, conditioning—and that if these can be pushed aside, then a man 
may eventually realize ‘‘who he really is.’’ This latter notion obviously corres- 
ponds to Husserl’s transcendental ego. And Sartre, as an atheist and pragma- 
tist, who is positively revolted by anything that smacks of mysticism or religion, 
finds it thoroughly objectionable. And we may feel that he is allowing this agg- 
ressive rationalism—so closely allied to Voltaire’s anti-clericalism—to sneak 
into his analyses, making nonsense of his claim to be a phenomenologist.... 

At all events, it seems quite clear that Sartre’s rejection of the “‘transcen- 
dental ego’’ is part and parcel of that general attitude to human existence that 
he formulated in the early essay quoted by Beauvoir: there is no will to power 
because we are too weak. Man cannot ‘‘raise himself’’ above existence; he is 
stuck, like a fly on fly paper. Working to improve man is useless. We may be 
““free,’’ but we are helpless.... 

Here the assertion that sticks out like a sore thumb is ‘“We are as free as you 
like, but helpless....’’ Surely, the two are contradictory? If a man is lying para- 
lyzed in a desert, unable to move even an eyelid, does it mean anything to say 
he is ‘‘free?’’ In the following sentence, Sartre contradicts himself: ‘‘Above all, 
adventure...is a delusion. In this sense, the ‘adventurer’ is an inconsequential 
determinist who imagines he is enjoying complete freedom of action.’’ This is 
badly expressed—he means that an adventurer’s actions are completely deter- 
mined, not that he is a determinist—but the meaning is quite clear. There is 
no adventure, because we cannot do anything that is not determined by circum- 
stance. In which case, free will is also an illusion. Yet, as we shall see, Sartre 
is unwilling to admit this particular consequence of his pessimism, for it would 
deprive him of all right to advocate his own view. (How could a man say ‘‘Free 
will does exist—but I who tell you this am merely uttering these words mechani- 
cally, as the wind makes a noise in the chimney. You must not assume they 
mean anything....’’?) 

Let me, then, summarize this stage of the argument by saying that if we agree 
with Husserl (and William James), then we have no alternative than to reject 
Sartre’s views on consciousness and the ego. But even if we choose to accept 
Sartre and reject Husserl, it must be with the clear understanding that his posi- 
tion is not an ‘‘advance’”’ on Husserl’s crypto-idealism; it is a return to a posi- 
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tion that Husserl had already held and found to be illogical. Sartre’s insistence 
that he is more logical than Husserl must be quite simply rejected; it is founded 
upon his inability to perform the required ‘‘phenomenological reduction’’ upon 
his own emotional conviction that ‘‘Man is a useless passion.’” Where pheno- 
menology is concerned, Sartre is quite determined to have his cake and eat it. 

La Nausee was published, as we have seen, in 1938, and it should now be pos- 
sible to recognize how much of it is founded on the ‘‘phenomenological philo- 
sophy’”’ that he believes he has derived from Husserl. Roquentin is a man who 
has been thrown ‘‘by a series of linked explosions’’ into an indifferent and hos- 
tile world. Living alone has deprived him of a sense of ego, so he feels himself 
to be a series of mere responses to events. Then even his purely habitual sense 
of meaning collapses, and he finds himself overwhelmed by ‘‘raw existence.’’ 
The nature of his revelation, he feels, is that human beings impose their own 
meanings on reality—rather as they eat and kill cattle for food. He is like a 
man who is stricken by a sudden and instinctive vegetarianism, a desire to cease 
to commit this injustice on reality. 

But now the nature of Sartre’s basic error appears quite clearly. Like Hus- 
serl, he agrees that all perception is intentional—which is to say that its re- 
lation to objects is active, not passive. Yet he is asking us to accept that Ro- 
quentin’s nausea is non-intentional perception—that its ‘‘intentional’’ 
element has broken down, and that this is why he is ‘‘overwhelmed”’ 
by ‘‘things.’’ What he has done, in fact, is to invent his own version of ‘‘inten- 
tionality.’’ It is described in Husserl’s sentence ‘‘All consciousness is consci- 
ousness of something.’ This, as we have seen, Sartre takes to be an admission 
that consciousness is totally passive: no object, no consciousness. It is hard to 
see how he feels justified in referring to such total passivity as ‘‘intentiona- 
lity,’” which implies direction and purpose. Sartre has imported into Nausea 
the same confusion that underlies Transcendence of the Ego. 


Transcendence of the Ego is a very small volume; so is A Sketch of a Theory of 
the Emotions, which appeared immediately after Nausea. Here Sartre continues 
his attempt to describe the world of human consciousness in purely mechani- 
cal terms. He is concerned with the phenomenon of emotion, which might seem 
to be at the opposite extreme from ‘‘mechanicalness’’; after all, a machine can- 
not feel emotion. Sartre would agree, but insists, nevertheless, that emotion 
must be seen as a purely mechanical reaction. The word “‘reaction’’ is here 
important. Emotion, according to Sartre, is what we feel when all the roads to 
action are blocked. When we can act, we do so, and the action is satisfying in 
itself—like eating. When we are frustrated, our need to act “‘backs up’”’ on us, 
and then we experience emotion. Imagine, for example, a young lady reading 
a novel about a tragic love affair. She identifies with the heroine; she also feels 
the need to bestow herself, to offer her love; but it is only a book, so she feels sad 
and cries instead. As to the heroine, she feels sad because her love is frustra- 
ted by circumstance.... 
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Sartre illustrates his theory with the example of a man who reaches out for 
some grapes that are beyond his reach, and mutters ‘‘They are too green any- 
way.’’ This cry of ‘‘sour grapes’’ is an act of self-deception to make him feel 
less frustrated. Sartre says he is ‘‘conferring’’ greenness on the grapes, and 
that it is a kind of ‘‘magical’’ act. Similarly, a man faced with a charging lion 
faints away. He cannot make the lion go away in practice, so he does it ‘‘magi- 
cally’ by fainting. He is like an ostrich burying its head in the sand. In a word, 
emotion is wishful thinking. 

And what of positive emotions—like happiness? Sartre here makes a distinc- 
tion. Joy is not necessarily an emotion. A hungry man may feel joy as he eats 
his dinner, but that is a physical sensation of satisfaction, not an emotion. 
But as to the emotion of joy—what a lover feels when told his mistress is ar- 
riving on the afternoon train—this is quite a different matter. This must also 
be regarded as a ‘‘magical’’ act—as wishful thinking. Why? Because, says 
Sartre, the reality is always disappointing. The pleasure ‘‘will yield itself to 
us only through numberless details,”’ little by little; what is more, it will soon 
become blunted. So the emotion of joy is just as much a piece of self-deception 
as the fox’s reaction to the “‘sour grapes.’’ 

Here is a case in which Sartre seems to be stretching the facts on a rack to 
make them fit his theory. Surely, to begin with, it is a mistake to dismiss the 
‘‘sensation’’ of joy (as distinguished from the emotion) as a physical matter. 
What a child feels at Christmas, or as he sets out on a holiday, is surely an emo- 
tion of joy—quite unlike the physical sensation of eating. Is Sartre saying that 
we must distinguish the ‘‘emotion’”’ of joy by its element of anticipation (which 
is always disappointed)? If so, then he is mistaken. Abraham Maslow spent 
years studying the phenomenon he called ‘‘the peak experience’’—the sense of 
an overflow of pure joy that comes at certain moments. The peak experience is 
not a physical sensation—like swallowing food—yet it has no element of antici- 
pation; it is perfectly contented to rest in the present moment. Neither can we 
argue that the peak experience involves some sort of self-deception. On the 
contrary, it seems to involve a ‘‘wider’’ view of reality than we normally 
take, a kind of bird’s-eye view as opposed to our normal worm’s-eye view. 

Here it seems to be Sartre’s basic assumption that is at fault. Does it really 
make sense to say that when Romeo makes love to Juliet, he feels no emotion 
of joy, only an unreflective sensation? Or that a mother who has just been told 
that her child is alive after all feels a sensation but not an emotion of joy? 
If so, why is she crying? 

Even the account of negative emotion is suspect. Impressed by Sartre’s in- 
sight that negative emotion involves frustration, we swallow without examina- 
tion the claim that it also involves self-deception-magic. But I can feel frustra- 
ted that the grapes are beyond my reach without feeling that they are sour. 
Or I may remind myself that there will probably be grapes at home, or that last 
time I ate them they gave me diarrhea. In short, I can control the emotion as 
well as merely submit to it. Sartre ignores this option because it raises the pos- 
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sibility of freedom, and he is concerned to demonstrate that the whole process 
is purely mechanical. 


What should now be clear is that it would be inaccurate to say that Sartre 
evolved his philosophy of human nature through Husserl or Heidegger. The 
philosophy—with its profound pessimism—was there long before he discovered 
either of them; he merely used their language and methods to express his own 
feelings. It may help to place these feelings in perspective if we speak briefly 
of his early life. He was born in Paris in 1905; his father died two years later, 
and his mother was forced to take the child to live with her parents. (The situ- 
ation was closely paralleled in Camus’s life.) His grandfather, who dominated 
the household, was an indulgent tyrant with a histrionic streak—he looked like 
God the Father, with his beard, and was given to striking noble attitudes. The 
child Sartre escaped his loneliness by reading—and writing—stories. Sartre 
was brought up a Catholic by his Catholic grandmother, but had to listen to 
a great deal of ridicule of Catholicism from his grandfather. 

Regarded as a child prodigy, Sartre sat at a special desk near the teacher and 
never played with the other boys. He was ugly and cross-eyed, and they wanted 
nothing to do with him. At home he was bored and lonely. His mother remar- 
ried when he was ten; he disliked his stepfather and felt estranged from his 
mother. He systematically stole from his parents—when money was not avail- 
able, he stole books and sold them. At school, his work went badly. But by his 
mid-teens, he began to distinguish himself at school, and some of his juvenilia 
was published. By the time Simone de Beauvoir met him in 1928 (when he was 
23), he was known as a brilliant student, and was enjoying life among intellec- 
tual equals. But the unhealthy and unhappy upbringing had left their mark 
in the form of self-disgust and pessimism. As early as 1924, he was obsessed 
by the notion that consciousness is ‘‘contingent,’’ ‘‘an emptiness in being.’’ 
That is to say, consciousness (we could substitute the word ‘‘man’’) is a kind 
of void in nature, an emptiness in an otherwise solid world. 

The novel La Nausee and the stories in Le Mur make us realize that this was 
more than a philosophical attitude. It was a state of mind. His heroes are too 
conscious, too aware of everything that goes on around them. Sartre is an ob- 
server, coldly watching the world and wishing he could be a part of it. ‘‘From 
time to time he said in his head, ‘How I love my dear Mama.’ There was always 
a little corner of him which wasn’t quite persuaded, and of course God saw that 
corner....’’ Because of this excessive self-consciousness, the observation is 
often brilliant; he describes a servant girl the hero is thinking of seducing: 
‘She stood there, her arms stiff, red and docile, her lips bunched around the 
cigarette like a thermometer stuck in her mouth.’’ But it seems clear that 
Sartre’s normal mode of consciousness is a sense of being overwhelmed by re- 
ality, negated and cowed by it. Other people are more self-confident; they be- 
have as if they belonged in the world. This is clearly because they are stupider 
than he is; they are ‘‘salauds.’’ 
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So the world is divided into stupid and self-confident ‘‘bastards,’’ and intel- 
ligent, observant but basically passive people like himself.... In the story from 
which the above quotations are taken (Childhood of a Leader), the oversen- 
sitive hero finally succeeds in getting rid of his awkwardness and self-consci- 
ousness by becoming a rabid anti-semite—which, for Sartre, is the equivalent 
of becoming an alcoholic. Sartre can conceive of no other way of escaping from 
the anguish of self-awareness. 

Clearly, what Sartre is expressing is the ‘“‘Outsider syndrome’’ which is so 
common among the romantics of the 19th and early 20th centuries—Joyce’s 
Stephen Daedalus is another example. Stephen regards his friend Mulligan as 
a ‘‘salaud’’—well-fed, self-confident, basically stupid. But whereas Joyce 
attempted to become an ‘‘affirmer’’ in Ulysses and Finnegans Wake, Sartre 
decided to extend his ‘‘phenomenological”’ criticism of human nature into the 
full-scale nihilism of Being and Nothingness. 

Let me briefly summarize the basic doctrines of this book, Sartre’s major 
contribution to philosophy. He begins by distinguishing between two major 
types of being or existence. Objects—chairs and buildings—exist m-them- 
selves; they have the simplest kind of solid existence. But a conscious being 
exists for-itself—it is aware of itself as existing. But what do I mean when I 
say I am self-conscious? I mean that I experience myself as a gap in nature, 
a kind of hole. I do not experience my consciousness as something positive so 
much as a void surrounded by nature. 

There is, according to Sartre, a third kind of being, being-for-others. Other 
people make me feel I exist by looking at me; they define my self-awareness 
by the way they treat me. (We have already discussed this notion in speaking of 
Sartre’s view of the ego.) But in making me see myself through their eyes, 
other people take away my freedom. Of course, if someone does this very open- 
ly—by trying to dominate me—then I retaliate by trying to do the same to him— 
by trying to take away his freedom. 

The result, says Sartre, is that human relations are basically a form of conflict. 
I am trying to get you to acknowledge me, and I can do this best by dominating 
you. You want me to acknowledge you, and try to dominate me. We may, 
perhaps, reach a kind of truce, whereby we agree to minister to one another’s 
egos—a mutual admiration society; but this is obviously “‘bad faith.’’ As to 
love, it does not exist—it is another mutual admiration society which is really 
based upon a desire to get something out of one another. When a man says: 
“‘Tlove you”’ toa girl, he is really saying ‘‘I desire you,’’ and trying to make her 
love him, so that she will give herself.... Respect for the other’s freedom is an 
empty word, says Sartre. The conclusion of Being and Nothingness is expres- 
sed in its final pages: ‘‘It is meaningless that we live and meaningless that we 
die .. . Manis a useless passion.’’ 

Is there, then, nothing positive about human existence? Is it all conflict and 
frustration and self-deception? According to Sartre’s book, Yes. But, oddly 
enough, not according to Nausea. Roquentin’s experiences of ‘‘nausea’’ are 
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counterbalanced with something altogether different. On at least two occasions, 
his nausea vanishes completely, and he experiences a sense of being wholly 
alive. Both occur fairly early in the book. On one occasion, he is sitting in a cafe 
when he is overtaken by the nausea, and makes this interesting remark: ‘‘The 
Nausea is not inside me; I feel it out there in the wall...everywhere around me.”’ 
The statement is plainly inaccurate—a piece of bad phenomenology. He means 
that it does not seem to be a mere ‘‘feeling,’’ but an objective perception. It 
is rather like saying: ‘“The stomach ache was not in my stomach but in the sour 
apple I had swallowed.”’ Then Roquentin asks the waitress to put on one of his 
favorite records, a negress singing ‘‘Some of These Days’’ [one critic took the 
trouble to try to locate a recording of a negress singing the song, and concluded 
that Sartre meant the Polish singer Sophie Tucker]. ‘‘I grow warm, I begin to 
feel happy...the Nausea has disappeared. When the voice was heard in the si- 
lence, I felt my body harden and the Nausea vanish. Suddenly: it was almost 
unbearable to become so hard, so brilliant....’’, And as he reaches out for his 
beer: ‘‘this movement of my arm has developed like a majestic theme, it has 
glided along the song of the negress; I seemed to be dancing.”’ 

And suddenly, he no longer feels that ‘“‘there’s no adventure.’’ ‘‘] am 
touched, I feel my body at rest like a precision machine. I have had real adven- 
tures. I can recapture no detail, but I perceive the rigorous succession of cir- 
cumstances. I have crossed seas, left cities behind me, followed the course 
of rivers or plunged into forests...I have had women, I have fought with men... 
Yes, I who loved so much to sit on the banks of the Tiber at Rome...I am here, 
living in the same second as these card players....”’ 

The feeling he is describing is familiar to most people, the ‘‘bird’s-eye 
view’’ of one’s own life, the ability to see it from a distance, as it were, instead 
of too close-up. The last sentence is particularly important, describing his sense 
of continuity with his own past, and also his sense of existing here, in the pre- 
sent, almost as if he is saying: ‘‘What, me, here?’’ with a kind of delighted as- 
tonishment. He is no longer a ‘“‘hole’’ in nature, a candle in the sunlight. The 
candle is, so to speak, outshining the ‘‘sun’’ of the natural world, asserting its 
own superior existence. In short, the normal sense of contingency has been 
turned completely upside down; both he and his surroundings seem ‘‘neces- 
sary.” 

A few pages later he mentions that this ‘“‘nausea’’ has developed fairly re- 
cently; two years ago, he was in a continuous state of bubbling vitality. ‘‘I 
could conjure [up] faces, trees, houses, a Japanese girl in Kamaishiki washing 
herself naked in a wooden tub, a dead Russian, emptied of blood by a great gap- 
ing wound....’’ We gather that he is a big, powerful man who has lived danger- 
ously; even here he is having an affair with the wife of the patron. ‘‘This joy 
was used up along time ago. Will it be reborn today?’”’ 

It is, in fact, reborn a couple of days later, on a Sunday. As he goes into the 
park in the sunlight, he notes: ‘‘It didn’t have its usual look, it smiled at me.”’ 
As he walks around the town, everything suddenly seems interesting. After 
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lunch he goes for another walk. ‘‘I felt the afternoon all through my heavy body. 
Not my afternoon but theirs...""—the inhabitants of Bouville. But again, the in- 
cipient disgust seems to evaporate. ‘“The sun was clear and diaphanous like 
white wine.’’ And towards evening, he again has the sense of reconciliation, 
of being at rest. ‘‘The light grows softer...A gas lamp glowed...The sky was still 
clear, but the earth was bathed in shadow...For a moment I wondered if I were 
not going to love humanity. But, after all, it was their Sunday, not mine....’’ 
A small boy murmurs in ecstasy as the lighthouse is switched on. ‘‘Then I 
felt my heart swell with a great feeling of adventure.’’ 

Now it must be emphasized that neither the cafe scene nor the description of 
Sunday are set up so they can be knocked down again; Sartre is not saying that 
this is just another illusion. He is sufficiently honest to let these scenes take 
their place among the others as another aspect of human consciousness. But 
the episodes are placed early in the book, so they seem to be negated by his later 
experiences of nausea. Yet at the end of the book, as he prepares to return to 
Paris, Roquentin decides that perhaps he should try to put up a fight—perhaps 
to write a book, ‘‘...not a history book; history talks about what has existed... 
Another type of book. I don’t know quite which kind—but you would have to 
guess, behind the printed words, behind the pages, at something which would 
not exist, which would be above existence...It would have to be beautiful and 
hard as steel and make people ashamed of their existence....’” Of course, Sar- 
tre is convinced that ‘‘art’’ is a lie, a way of making existence seem non-contin- 
gent. Yet Roquentin keeps on recalling the negress singing ‘‘Some of These 
Days"'; this is what he would like to capture on paper—this curious, simple 
perfection that can lift the listener—or reader—out of the sense of meaningless- 
ness. At the end of Nausea, it seems clear that meaninglessness does not neces- 
sarily have the last word. Yet this is apparently a matter on which Sartre him- 
self has made up his mind. Are the ‘‘peak experiences’’ some kind of illusion, 
a form of self-deception, as he argues in the Sketch of a Theory of the Emotions? 

The question can only be answered by a phenomenological analysis of these 
states of consciousness. And the first thing that seems clear is that the amount 
of energy and conviction we put into everyday life is not an invariable quantity, 
and that its fluctuations are by no means ‘‘mechanical.’? They depend upon our 
mental attitudes. If something shocks or upsets me, my energies ‘‘drain away.’’ 
If I anticipate something pleasant and exciting, I feel energy ‘‘flowing into 
me’’—as if it were water trickling into some inner cistern. 

Moreover, my sense of meaning (or contingency) depends on the amount of 
energy in my ‘‘cistern.’’ Contingency could be described as a feeling of discon- 
nectedness. My consciousness has no continuity. When I am feeling full of 
energy, I can recall something pleasant that happened yesterday, and feel a 
glow of pleasure. When I am feeling low and frightened, I can remember some- 
thing pleasant that happened only ten minutes ago, and I feel nothing. I try 
to recall another time, another place; they seem dim, faraway, unreal. I can say 
‘Yes, I know Paris well,’’ and even though it is true, it seems a lie; I don’t 
believe it. 
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In short, the ‘‘pressure’’ of my consciousness is so low that it can only focus 
on one thing ata time. Here is a point that Sartre overlooked in describing con- 
sciousness: that it has ‘‘pressure’’—like a gas cooker. When the gas pressure 
is low, consciousness is restricted to the present. If] try to perform some task 
when the pressure is low, it seems pointless, meaningless, ‘‘not worth the ef- 
fort.’’. Whereas when I do something with pleasure and conviction, my mind 
keeps a grip on the overall task, from beginning to end. 

Here, then, we have reduced the problem to one with which we are all fami- 
liar; the way that things seem important, exciting, when our ‘‘inner pressure”’ 
is high, and pointless and ‘‘not worth the effort’’ when it is low. Am I, as Sar- 
tre says, indulging in self-deception when | experience a sense of meaning? 
This would be hard to maintain. It is the ‘‘low’’ mood that tells lies; it tells me 
that I have not been to Paris when I know perfectly well I have. Besides, it is 
not even true that I lose all sense of meaning in the low moods; I can still see 
the purpose in doing something, but I no longer feel it. The sense of contin- 
gency or absurdity begins with this ‘‘disconnection’’ between perception and 
feeling. (Coleridge says of the stars, ‘I see, not feel, how beautiful they are.’’) 
Medically speaking, this is known as schizophrenia. 

What Sartre and Camus are arguing is that ‘‘low pressure consciousness”’ 
gives us a more truthful and accurate picture of the world than “high pressure 
consciousness.’’ And it is plainly untrue. Practically speaking, consciousness 
is a kind of light which enables us to see and grasp the world around us. When 
it is feeble, it only illuminates the immediate present; when it is strong, we can 
see further. No one would argue that a weak light enables us to see more clearly 
than a strong one. 

What is this ‘‘pressure”’ of consciousness? Husserl has provided the answer: 
it is intentionality. Consciousness is intentional (all consciousness is conscious- 
ness of something). Perception is an arrow fired towards the object. If the bow- 
string is slack, it fails to reach its target and we remain ‘‘unaware”’ of the ob- 
ject—even if we are looking straight at it. If I am doing something boring or 
unimportant, I allow the pressure of consciousness to drop; | allow intentionality 
to become slack and feeble. If 1 am defusing an unexploded bomb, | concen- 
trate all my forces; my aim is to increase this inner pressure, and thereby to 
increase intentionality. 

So Camus’s “‘absurdity,’’ Sartre’s ‘‘contingency,’’ are not some kind of 
unusually honest (i.e., non-intentional) perception; there is no such thing. The 
difference between moods of ‘‘nausea’’ and ‘‘peak experiences”’ is simply that 
in nausea, intentionality is weaker. It is also significant that we use the words 
‘intensity’? and ‘‘vision’’ interchangeably, recognizing that in moments of 
‘‘intensity,’’ we see further. The searchlight beam of intentionality illuminates 
more. Sartre’s statement that ‘‘nausea is out there’’ is simply bad phenome- 
nology; he has failed to grasp what Husserl is talking about. 

And how, in view of the sweeping pessimism of Being and Nothingness 
(which was, in fact, begun earlier than Nausea—Sartre says it took twelve years 
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to write) was Sartre nevertheless abie to reach the conclusion that human beings 
possess freedom? The answer is that the analysis of freedom in Being and Not- 
hingness is not a logical outcome of what has gone before; he is simply con- 
cerned to speak of something that seems self-evident. Let us suppose, he says, 
that I set out for a hike with some companions, and after several hours, I ex- 
perience painful fatigue. ‘‘At first I resist, and then suddenly I let myself go, 
I give up.’’ He throws down his knapsack and flings himself down beside it. 
One of his companions reproaches him for holding them up—meaning that he 
was free to choose whether to give up or not. He replies that he was too tired 
to goon. Who is right? In order to answer that, says Sartre, the question must 
be rephrased. If he decided to go on, it would not be a purely ‘‘local and acci- 
dental modification”’ of his behavior, but a part of his total sense of meaning, of 
value. Which is to say that in order to answer the question ‘‘Is it worthwhile 
going on?’’ he must ask: ‘‘What is ultimately at stake?’’ His whole attitude 
to himself and to life is involved in the question. His willingness to accept 
failure springs out of a sense of inferiority, and this sense of inferiority is part 
of his chosen attitude towards himself. It is part of his assessment of his life and 
its possibilities. In short, Sartre is saying that he agrees with his reproachful 
companion—that he was free to choose whether to go on or give up—and that 
he is exercising the option to give up. 

It seems, then, that in spite of his analysis of human helplessness and the con- 
tingency of consciousness, he has come around to agreeing with Renouvier and 
William James that free will exists. But he has also made—from the point of 
view of the present analysis—a more significant concession: that my freedom 
depends upon my overall attitude to my existence and to life in general. Whet- 
her we believe in free will or not is not some abstract metaphysical issue. James 
plunged into nervous breakdown when, in a state of depression, he recalled a 
catatonic idiot he had seen in a mental home, and was shattered by the thought 
*‘There but for the grace of God go I—if the hour should strike for me as it struck 
for him, nothing could shield me from his fate.’’ ‘There was such a horror of 
him, and such a perception of my own merely momentary discrepancy from him, 
that it was as if something hitherto solid in my breast gave way, and I became a 
mass of quivering fear. After this, the universe was changed for me alto- 
gether.”’ 

This is very much what we would expect, since we have noted that when 
something upsets me, my energies ‘‘drain away,’’ while when something plea- 
ses and excites me, I feel energy flowing into me. So James’s sense of his own 
contingency (‘‘my own merely momentary discrepancy from him’’) will be 
bound to produce a sense of inner-collapse, a sudden fall in the pressure (in- 
tentionality) of consciousness. 

It also follows quite clearly that a man whose basic conviction is that ‘‘it is 
meaningless that we live and meaningless that we die’’ has ensured the perpe- 
tuation of his own sense of nausea, and that this ensures that his reasoning re- 
mains trapped in a vicious circle. His ‘‘deflated consciousness’’ causes him 
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to react to the world with nausea, but since he is convinced that ‘the nausea is 
out there,”’ he has no reason to make the effort that would raise its pressure. 
Roquentin chooses his nausea by a gesture of inner collapse, as the hitchhiker 
flings down his haversack. He allows himself to be overwhelmed, not by a sense 
of meaninglessness, but by a conviction of meaninglessness. When, in Indo- 
China, he ‘‘woke up from a six year slumber’’ and asked: ‘‘What am I doing 
here? Why am I talking to these people?’’ he was choosing between this pre- 
sent feeling of futility and the certainties that have guided his actions in the 
past, and deciding that the present ‘‘meaninglessness”’ is truer. The past sense 
of meaning was an illusion, from which he has now awakened. Roquentin has 
chosen to accept the truth of the meaninglessness on the basis of what we have 
seen to be a faulty piece of phenomenological analysis—a mistake. 

But now, like William James, Sartre has at least come to accept the reality 
of freedom—in moments of immediate choice. Unfortunately, he fails to grasp 
that what Roquentin experienced as he listened to ‘‘Some of These Days’’ is 
also freedom—on a larger and more satisfying scale. And if the hitchhiker is 
free to choose, then so, paradoxically, is Roquentin. I say paradoxically, be- 
cause it hardly seems to be self-evidently true that we can ‘‘choose’’ peak ex- 
periences—surely people would like to have them from morning till night? 
Yet consider the matter more closely. Most of us can remember days when 
everything seemed perfect, and when the world seemed a marvellous and ex- 
citing place—for example, during certain Christmases during childhood. If 
we think about it, we realize that the sense of optimism slowly builds up, little 
by little. The presents, the decorations, the lights on the Christmas tree, the 
smell of cooking, the good humor of the adults, the Christmas carols on the 
radio—each one is like a small weight added to the positive side of a balance. 
On a normal day, the balance can swing either way; something causes a flash of 
optimism, then something else causes a flicker of depression. Moreover, I am 
aware of a self-division in myself, one aspect of me inclined to believe the best 
of everything, the other inclined to sneer and pour cold water on his optimism. 
The sense of inner serenity has to be-built, little by little, as a child builds a 
sand castle with buckets of sand. That ‘‘other self?’ can destroy hours of work 
with one kick. Which seems to explain why, in the course of everyday existence, 
we seldom achieve that expansive sense of freedom. 

Still, the “‘bad child’ aspect of us does not have it all his own way. As the 
sense of optimism builds up, we become more expert in making him keep his 
distance from the sand castle. And once we have passed a certain point of hap- 
piness, nothing seems to be able to disturb it. This is because the optimism 
seems to enable us to grasp more, to see further, towards wider horizons; 
and, oddly enough, the wider we see, the more optimistic we become. 

But this same analysis demonstrates why pessimism—or at least a rather 
sour realism—is the human norm. From childhood on, we are inclined to exag- 
gerate immediate problems, and to allow them to plunge us into self-pity. 
And since everyday consciousness is consciousness of immediacy—an endless 
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succession of minor tasks—we are usually confined within the boundaries of 
a certain pessimism, an expectation-of-the-worst. 

The peak experiences and moments of optimism convince us that this is a mis- 
take, that life is far more fascinating than we give it credit for, In such moments, 
we can also see clearly the solution: that if only we could act upon this assump- 
tion, we would instantly deactivate the chief cause of our pessimism: the ten- 
dency to exaggerate minor problems. In these moments, it seems self-evident 
that our usual attitude of caution and mistrust is completely unjustified by the 
facts. Therefore, we have only to bear this clearly in mind, and the moods of 
buoyant optimism would cease to be a rarity. 

Then we wake up the next morning, feeling rather dull, and confronted by 
the usual problems and necessities. Out of habit, we slip into the usual attitude 
as we slip into our clothes. And if we remember the resolution of yesterday, 
it seems another reason for gloom: for we plainly cannot live up to it. It seems 
a pipe-dream, an alcoholic glow, a completely unwarranted optimism. 

Nevertheless, the refusal to be convinced by our emotions, to be bullied by 
our self-pity, to be overwhelmed by immediate problems, has the effect of caus- 
ing small but definite changes in the inner balance of power. The next time the 
mood of optimism occurs, it costs less effort, and we can survey the extent to 
which we have ceased to be victims of our own tendency to defeat. 

So there is no paradox in the statement that the peak experience is ‘‘inten- 
tional.’’ It may be impossible to achieve at will; yet it is possible to create the 
conditions in which it can occur. 

What happens to those who make no such effort? Nothing in particular. They 
go on. But they remain essentially victims of circumstance. If life is obliging 
enough to present them with interesting challenges, they may even improve. 
But under normal circumstances, the odds are against it. There has been no 
time in history when things did not seem to be getting worse, and since ‘‘im- 
mediacy”’ is our daily lot, the normal pattern of the ‘‘unexamined life” is inc- 
reasing defeat. The only real defense against such defeat is the power of logic. 
Husserl would have said that the key to human greatness lies in ‘‘science.” 
Insofar as he is a Husserlian, Sartre would seem to endorse this view. Unfortu- 
nately, as we have seen, he is not Husserlian enough. 


This excursion into the phenomenology of nausea and the peak experience 
should also have made it clear why Sartre’s attempts to make any positive ex- 
tensions of the philosophy of Being and Nothingness must lead to failure. He 
has carefully incorporated a fundamental contradiction into his foundation. 
He wishes to develop a morality; and a morality is, by definition, a philosophy 
of freedom. (Morality consists of statements of what we should do with our 
freedom; consequently, it is founded on the notion of freedom.) Yet he makes it 
a premise that consciousness is contingent, that there is no ‘‘controlling ego.”’ 
Therefore, freedom is an illusion. 

Sartre himself is vulnerable to a criticism he made of the communists in an ar- 


ticle called ‘Materialism and Revolution."" The Marxist affirms that idealism 
is a bourgeois delusion; the truth lies in materialism; we are the product of ma- 
forces. Having said which, the Marxist proceeds to make abstract state- 
ments concerning the non-existence of God, the aim of history, and so on. 
How can a product of material forces set itself up as an arbiter of truth? Precise- 
ly the same objection applies to Sartre’s philosophy, as outlined in Being and 
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Nothingness. If there is no Cartesian cogito (the who says ‘‘I think therefore 
I am"), if consciousness if entirely dependent on its object, then there is cer- 
tainly no such thing as freedom. 

How, then, can Sartre claim to find any basis for the idea of freedom in his 
existential phenomenology? The answer is that he defines the nature of the 
‘‘for-itself’?’? (human consciousness) as pure freedom. The for-itself envies 
nature (the in-itself) its solidness, its unquestioned existence; it is the ‘‘eternal 
hunter of the in-itself.’’ Its very emptiness, its lack of real definition, means 
that it is free whether it likes it or not, A stone is what it is; man isn’t what he 
is; therefore he is ‘‘free.’’ In fact, says Sartre, he is ‘“condemned to be free.’’ 
He does not explain how, if consciousness is a mere reflection of objects, and 
there is no controlling ego, we can regard consciousness as pure freedom. 

But even if we ignore the contradiction, we can see that Sartre’s extremely 
limited concept of freedom is not going to be of much advantage to him as a 
‘‘moralist.’’ It amounts to little more than Renouvier’s definition—that I can 
choose whether to sustain a thought or think of something else. He has forgot- 
ten Roquentin’s experience of meaning while listening to ‘‘Some of These 
Days.’’ Or, if he has not forgotten it, he has certainly failed to see its signifi- 
cance as an experience of a wider sort of freedom. 

So what can man do to exercise his freedom? The answer, says Sartre, is that 
he can form ‘‘projects’’ and carry them out. In the Critique of Dialectical Reason 
he cites Flaubert as an example. Flaubert was a petit bourgeois (and for some 
reason, Sartre had a lifelong detestation of the petit bourgeois that amounted 
almost to paranoia). He might have chosen to be a middle-class nobody, a 
rentier; instead, he created a mental image of himself as a great artist, then 
spent his life realizing the ‘‘project.’’ ‘“You can create nothing but yourself,’’ 
as Shaw says in Back to Methuselah. Man can accept ‘‘what he is’’ as if it were 
unchangeable, or he can catapult himself towards his ‘‘project.”’ 

Even so, Sartre sees it as a rather bleak choice. His studies of Baudelaire, 
Genet, and Flaubert are intended to illustrate how man can achieve a certain 
control over his destiny by accepting even its most negative aspects and trans- 
forming them through a ‘‘project.’’ In the last sentence of his book on Baude- 
laire, Sartre states: ‘‘The free choice that a man makes of himself coincides 
absolutely with his destiny.’’ Baudelaire was solitary, alone, unhappy. He 
chose to accept these as his destiny and made poetry out of it—and so trans- 
cended his frustrations. Genet was labelled a thief as a child; he chose to accept 
the label, became a criminal, and again, made literature out of it. But a reader 
who feels that Sartre’s notion of freedom is too narrow may object that such a 
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choice is not quite the triumph that Sartre makes out. To say “Tam unhappy 
and frustrated; very well, I accept it as my destiny’’ can be no more than a 
surrender to self-pity. That such a surrender can produce art—even great art— 
is not in doubt; but it is not the surrender that produces the art, but the deter- 
mination that accompanies it—a determination which, united with a different 
attitude, might produce even greater art, like the music of Beethoven. 

It follows, then, that the human world, as represented in Sartre’s plays and 
novels, is going to be a rather dreary place. His premise is that his characters 
are trapped in contingency, in the stream of their own experience, in immediacy, 
and there is very little they can do about it. Of course, they can resist, they can 
decline to allow themselves to be totally defined by their experience; they can 
set up brave ‘‘projects.’’ But, oddly enough, Sartre has never chosen to write 
about such a person in his fiction; the hero of his major novel Roads to Freedom 
seems to be able to do little except gloomily observe his own impotence. The 
nearest Sartre seems to have come to illustrating his philosophy of the **project”’ 
is in his unfinished book on Flaubert, The Idiot of the Family—which, signifi- 
cantly, he insists should be treated as a kind of novel. 

The novel is perhaps the most significant form of self-revelation in which a 
writer can indulge; for no matter how much wishful thinking he may infuse into 
it (if he happens to be a romantic or an author of adventure stories), what finally 
emerges will be a picture of reality as he experiences it in his everyday life. 
It reflects his ‘‘normal’’ state of consciousness. To compare, let us say, the 
deathbed scenes in Tolstoy’s War and Peace and Aldous Huxley's Eyeless in 
Gaza is to grasp instantly the difference between what it was like to ‘‘be’’ Tol- 
stoy and to be Huxley. And the most significant insight to emerge from reading 
Sartre’s novels and plays is that his world contains very little freedom. Neither 
Nausea nor The Roads to Freedom are the novels Roquentin thought of writing, 
something as ‘‘beautiful and hard as steel [that would] make people ashamed of 
their existence.” His fiction tends to be an extended illustration of his theory of 
the inevitable conflict between human beings, and of their tendency to fail to 
make use of their freedom. 

How then can man hope for any extension of his freedom? Sartre's answer 
is: through political revolution. To the English speaking reader, this answer 
is bound to come as something of a surprise, even if he happens to be aware of 
Sartre's leftist affiliations. The English and American inclination towards demo- 
cratic politics means that we inevitably think of revolution as a form of extre- 
mism that is foreign to common sense. Even Camus’s demonstration—in 
L'Homme Revolte—that revolution inevitably leads to tyranny strikes us as 
slightly superfluous, since history makes it self-evident. In the case of Sartre, 
the revolutionary politics is doubly surprising since it is hard to see what dif- 
ference it could make to his overall view of human existence. Would it make 
the slightest difference to the characters of The Roads to Freedom if the scene 
was Moscow or Peking instead of Paris? Would their problems miraculously 
vanish under communism? Would Mathieu and Daniel and Boris and Ivitch 
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realize that their destiny lies in serving society, and become wildly happy? 
Could Sartre even conceive of a communist society that would raise human be- 
ings above their present level of misery and contingency? The premises of 
Being and Nothingness show too clearly that he could not. Then how is it pos- 
sible for a thinker as intelligent and as realistic as Sartre to deceive himself 
into believing that human salvation lies in the proletarian revolution? 

The answer must be sought in Sartre’s biography rather than in the argu- 
ments of The Communists and the Peace or the Critique of Dialectical Reason 
(which, as we shall see in a moment, are as self-contradictory as those of Being 
and Nothingness). Sartre's life in his grandfather’s household and his later 
unfortunate experiences of school turned him into a rebel against all authority; 
the very idea of authority makes his hair bristle. Simone de Beauvoir’s auto- 
biography shows her and Sartre practicing a thoroughly negative kind of social 
criticism. She admits: ‘I refused to envisage other people as potential indi- 
viduals, with consciences like myself. I would not put myself in their shoes; 
and that was one reason for my addiction to irony’’ (Prime of Life, p. 105). 
She goes on: ‘‘Sartre worked out the notion of dishonesty (mauvais fot) which, 
according to him, embraced all those phenomena which other people attribu- 
ted to the unconscious mind. We set ourselves to expose this dishonesty in 
all its manifestations...We rejoiced every time we unearthed a new loophole, 
another type of deception....’’ She began to buy a true detective magazine, and 
came to feel that many criminals were really social rebels—rebels against 
the detested bourgeoisie. ‘‘We set particular store by any upheaval which ex- 
posed the defects and hypocrisy of the bourgeoisie, knocking down the facade 
behind which their homes and hearts took shelter...The bulk of the verdicts 
reached, too, fed our indignation, for in them society shamelessly declared its 
class-ridden, reactionary attitudes.’’ Occasionally, they were forced to recog- 
nize that their indignation was misdirected. In 1933, two sisters called Papin, 
maids in the house of a provincial solicitor, murdered their mistress and her 
daughter, afterwards mutilating the bodies and gouging out their eyes [Genet 
used the case as the basis for Les Bonnes]. Sartre and Beauvoir thought they 
understood it all too well—the awful petit bourgeois mistress who would deduct 
the price of a broken plate from the servants’ wages. “‘...It was their orphaned 
childhood and subsequent enslavement, the whole ghastly system that had 
made them what they were.’’ The two sisters had a lesbian relationship, which 
Sartre and Beauvoir found rather touching. But the preliminary hearing made 
it quite evident that both sisters were paranoid. ‘‘We were therefore wrong in 
regarding their excesses as being due to the harid of rough justice, suddenly 
unleashed...We could not bring ourselves to believe this, and obstinately re- 
sisted in our admiration for them—though this did not stop us getting very cross 
when government psychiatrists pronounced them both of sound mind....’’ Yet 
although the tone is confessional, Beauvoir seems unaware that she and Sartre 
were indulging in the mauvais-foi they were so quick to condemn in others. 

Beauvoir describes how she attended a concert, ‘tand when I saw the pam- 
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pered audience all around me, prepared to digest its ration of aesthetic beauty, 
a feeling of misery swept over me."’ It does not seem to have struck her that 
the audience was there for the same reason that she was, and that if they 
deserved condemnation for enjoying music, then so did she. She and Sartre 
continued to find nothing but bourgeois nastiness and wickedness all around 
them. ‘‘According to us, there was only one way of preventing general mad- 
ness, and that was by the overthrow of the ruling class; 1 was even less tolerant 
of its lies, stupidity, prejudices and false virtues than I had been when I was 
twenty.’’ But, “happily, the liquidation of capitalism seemed to be close at 
hand. The crises that had broken out in 1929 seemed to be getting steadily 
worse...’ But she admits that ‘‘what we never considered was the possibility 
of joining a Communist splinter group. We had the very highest opinion of 
Trotsky, and the idea of ‘‘permanent revolution’’ suited our anarchist tenden- 
cies far better than that of constructing a socialist regime inside one single 
country. But both in the Trotskyite party and the various other dissident groups 
we encountered the same ideological dogmatism as we did in the Communist 
Party... '’ Their natural anarchism made them revolt against any form of 
dogma or authority. Yet because they were themselves members of the petit 
bourgeoisie who were in revolt against their background, they could hardly 
reject Marxism as crude materialist dogmatism. If they had been born in 
Russia, no doubt their natural anarchism would have made them reject Marxism 
as decisively as they rejected Catholicism. Since they were born in France, their 
indignation had to be directed against the bourgeoisie. 

All this is understandable enough, and hardly constitutes an indictment of 
their youthful enthusiasm. But what seems quite clear is that these attitudes 
were not the result of profound analysis of ‘‘la condition humaine,’’ but the 
usual emotional prejudices of dissatisfied middle class intellectuals. How could 
Sartre, after the subtle analyses of human motivation in Being and Nothingness, 
embrace again the simplistic revolutionism of his youth? 

Again, the answer seems to lie in the events of Sartre’s life. Human freedom, 
he insists, is limited, since we are trapped in contingency. (Beauvoir mentions 
that he planned a novel whose epigraph was to be: “‘The pity of it is, we are 
free’’ [Prime of Life, P. 262]. The best we can hope for lies in choosing a project 
and devoting ourselves to it. But what project? As a child, Sartre wanted to 
be a writer; it would rescue his life from meaninglessness. By the time he was 
thirty-three, Sartre had realized this particular project; Nausea became a best- 
seller, and he was compared to Proust, Nietzsche and Kafka. Four years later, 
Being and Nothingness confirmed his stature as a serious philosopher. The 
theatrical success of The Flies followed. Sartre was, of course, living in occupied 
Paris; he had been a prisoner of war for just under a year. In the prison camp 
he had written a Biblical play Bariona, whose hidden message to his fellow 
prisoners was that they must still resist the Germans. Whether he liked it or 
not, Sartre was being dragged into the world of political actuality. Back in Paris, 
he joined the Resistance. The German occupation had given the word freedom 


an entirely new—and pragmatic—meaning. Sartre wrote later: ‘‘We were 
never more free than under the German occupation . . . For the secret of man is 
not his Oedipus complex or his inferiority complex, it is the limit of his freedom, 
his ability to resist torture and death’ [Situations Ill, 11-13. Quoted in The 
Philosophy of Sartre, edited by Robert Denoon Cummings, New York 1965]. 
And in 1943 he again proclaimed the doctrine of freedom in The Flies. Jupiter 
asks Orestes: ‘‘Who made you?’’, and Orestes answers: ‘‘You did, but you 
made one mistake: you created me free.”’ 

Free for what? If Sartre had been a different kind of philosopher, he might 
have thought in terms of the psychological freedom that Roquentin experiences 
in the cafe. But his premises ruled out that possibility. He was in the position 
of preaching freedom with no definite course to advocate. But his emotional 
rejection of the bourgeoisie remained as strong as ever, and so did the vaguely 
revolutionary attitudes that went with it. In war time France it was easy to 
identify emotionally with the banned Communist Party. So although Sartre 
and Beauvoir remained as rebellious as ever about Party dogmas, they gradually 
came to fee! a closer identification with the aims of the Party. 

Sartre’s attitudes to Communism remained as paradoxical—that is to say, 
as confused—as ever. In The Communists and Peace (which appeared in his 
magazine Les Temps Modernes in 1952) Sartre asserts that the worker must 
become a communist, because in France democracy means power in the hands 
of the bourgeoisie. The worker needs an Authority to direct his aspirations. If 
they learn obedience now, it will guarantee their freedom later in a world in 
which the bourgeoisie have been ousted from power. But while advocating that 
the workers should join the Party, Sartre reserves his own right to remain out- 
side it. Sartre’s position is, in fact, very close to that of a neo-religious thinker 
like T. E. Hulme, who, although he remains basically an unbeliever himself, 
nevertheless believes that the Church is the only force strong enough to save 
society from anarchy. Sartre even supports the use of a certain amount of 
“terror”? if it will bring about the revolution more quickly. His old friend 
Merleau-Ponty was bitterly critical of these rather cavalier attitudes (in Adven- 
tures in Dialectic), pointing out that whenever the Party had gained that kind 
of power, it had invariably used it for totalitarian purposes. He was also curious 
to know how Sartre could recommend the workers to join the Party while re- 
serving his own right to remain uncommitted. 

Sartre’s attitude towards the Party has remained ambivalent. He has always 
rejected its total materialism, its insistence that human motivation can be 
reduced to economic factors. In 1956, the Russian invasion of Hungary led 
Sartre to denounce Communism—or rather, Stalinism. (He remained optimisti- 
cally convinced that they could be distinguished, in spite of Merleau-Ponty.) 

Yet he could hardly now turn his back on all forms of collectivism; he was too 
far committed to it. (The second and third volumes of The Roads to Freedom 
are made virtually unreadable by his insistence on skipping from one social 
group to another; the plot finally loses all impetus.) His logic had driven him 
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inevitably to the conclusion that if freedom is to become more than a synonym 
for individual impotence (‘‘the pity of it is, we are free’’), it must find its ex- 
pression in revolution. Yet the philosophies of existentialism and Marxism 
were opposed on every fundamental issue. Existentialism is a philosophy of 
individualism. Marxism insists on collective action and has the utmost contempt 
for individualism. Existentialism regarded man as helpless and contingent; 
Marxism takes a sturdily optimistic view of his ability to change the world. 
Existentialism regards ‘‘all men as enemies’’; Marxism regards them as 
brothers. Existentialism is anti-authoritarian; Marxism is authoritarian. 
Sartre’s existentialism and Marxism have only one thing in common; loathing 
of the bourgeoisie. A hostile critic might say that Sartre finds this single com- 
mon factor more important that a thousand disagreements. 

Having said this, it is important to realize that Marxism and Sartrian existen- 
tialism have one basic thing in common: both are materialistic and determin- 
istic. At first sight, this may seem unfair to existentialism—after all, it lays 
enormous emphasis on the individual and his ability to choose. But then, as 
we have seen, Sartre’s view of freedom is unbelievably limited. During the 
crucial formative years of his career he regarded it as non-existent; it made 
its appearance at a relatively late stage, in Being and Nothingness; and, as 
we have seen, there is reason to suspect that this was not a case of philosophical 
development so much as response to the events of the war. Even so, Sartre’s 
philosophy of freedom is completely lacking in any sense of optimism or uplift; 
he tells us dejectedly that ‘‘freedom is terror,’’ that man is ‘‘condemned to be 
free,’’ and that it is all rather a pity. Apart from those two scenes in Nausea, 
it is obvious that he has no conception of freedom as an oddly paradoxical 
experience, as Chesterton’s sense of ‘‘absurd good news.’’ So apparent 
differences between Marxism and existentialism are deceptive; in practice 
he is in complete agreement with Marx’s belief that men are created and condi- 
tioned by history, by circumstance. 

Oddly enough, the nature of Sartre’s error is so elementary that it is hard to 
believe he has really made it. Quite simply, he fails to grasp the obvious fact 
that freedom, first and foremost, means an inner condition. Freedom is a 
feeling, a sense of potentiality. The internal evidence of Sartre’s novels makes it 
clear that he experiences this sensation so infrequently that he simply fails to 
take it into account. So when Sartre uses the word freedom, he means freedom 
of choice, or simply emptiness. ‘“The worker learns his freedom from things, 
but precisely because things teach him that he is anything but a thing [Material- 
ism and Revolution]. ‘‘Freedom coincides at its root with the non-being that is 
at the heart of man.’’ (Here, to do Sartre justice, he means man’s ‘‘non-thing- 
ness’’ rather than “‘nothingness.’’) ‘‘If freedom were easy, everything would 
fall apart at once.’’ ‘‘Even freedom . . . seems to be a withered branch for, like 
the sea, there is no end to it.’? There is no joy or exultation in Sartre’s idea of 
freedom; it is not an inner-recognition, but merely a kind of abstract ‘‘right,”’ 
something to which man can lay a moral and—as it were—legal claim. Sartre 
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knows nothing of freedom as excitement, as expectation, as the joy of anticipa- 
tion: not just as the ability to choose, but as the sense of endless exciting 
possibilities from which we can choose. 

So both Sartre and Marx (and Engels) look at freedom ‘‘from the outside.” 
They see man as a creature of circumstance; freedom is simply the extent to 
which man can resist or alter his circumstances. Yet the idea of freedom is 
really as foreign to Marxism as to Sartre’s existentialism. Ifa full-blown “‘mech- 
anist”’ or behaviorist got into argument with a Marxist, and contended that 
nothing man can do is really ‘‘free,’’ because all his actions can be explained 
in terms of stimulus and response, the Marxist would find the argument irre- 
futable; for his own belief in freedom is an act of dogmatic faith rather than a 
logical consequence of his philosophy of man. 

All this needs to be understood if we are to explain why Sartre came to make 
such a desperate effort to create a synthesis of existentialism and Marxism. 
If it could be achieved, the result would certainly be the greatest philosophical 
synthesis of our century, a structure of truly Hegelian magnificence. And in a 
basic respect, it would be superior to Hegelianism, since Hegel was successfully 
challenged by Kierkegaard on the grounds that he was not ‘‘existential’’ 
enough. Sartre could at least claim that his foundation is truly existential. 

In 1960, the first installment of Sartre’s ‘‘great synthesis,’’ his philosophical 
summa, appeared. The Critique of Dialectical Reason is as long as Being and 
Nothingness, and even more obscurely written. It is an attempt to translate the 
psychology of the earlier book into Marxist terms. The real problem was to link 
Marx’s conception of the worker, alienated from his environment by the machin- 
ery of capitalism, with his own conception of the ‘‘for-itself’’ alienated from the 
in-itself by contingency. The major contradiction lay in the difference between 
the Marxist view that all men are brothers and Sartre’s conviction that all men 
are enemies. Sartre argues that men are naturally alienated-from one another 
by a fundamental relation of rivalry. If a man goes for a country walk, he resents 
the presence of other people; nature would be more attractive if he was alone. 
When he joins a bus queue, every other person in the queue becomes his rival; 
the conductor may shout ‘‘No more room’’ just as he tries to climb on board. 
If he could perform magic by merely thinking, he would make the others dissolve 
into thin air—or, like Wells’s ‘‘man who could work miracles,’’ send them to 
Timbuktu. A crowded city, a crowded supermarket, is an unpleasant place 
because all these people want their turn. Moreover, man lives in the world of 
the ‘‘practico-inert,’’ the world of things, and these can sometime seem actively 
hostile, as when you tread on a rake and it gives you a black eye. 

But then, the basic ‘‘hostility’’ between men can be dissolved as soon as they 
agree to cooperate. A bus queue is a mere ‘‘series’’ of people, but a football 
team is a group, working towards a common aim. When I go into my local pub 
or club, I no longer feel that all these people are nuisances; on the contrary, 
if the place was empty, I would complain that it was too quiet. And a rake is an 
extremely useful instrument when I want to move dead leaves. It would be 
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stupid for me to refuse to own a rake because it can give me a black eye. And 
it would be stupid of me to want to withdraw from society because other human. 
beings are my rivals for food and services. If human beings can become a group 
rather than a series, there would be no end to their possibilities of mutual aid. 

The last phrase reminds us that its inventor—Kroptkin—was an anarchist, 
and that all Sartre has really done is to move from his philosophical vision of 
human beings as enemies to the anarchist notion that they can create heaven on 
earth by deciding to be brothers. In effect, Sartre’s social philosophy is no more 
specifically Marxist than it is Christian. It may be his awareness that he could 
be moving in the direction of Christian principles that leads Sartre to insist 
that the group should, if necessary, be compulsory. Members must pledge 
themselves to cooperate, and the pledge must be enforced, if necessary, by 
terror. (At the time Sartre was writing the Critique, Camus was working on a 
dramatization of Dostoevsky’s Possessed, whose central event is the murder of 
a ‘‘fellow traveller’ by a terrorist group; as usual, Sartre and Camus were in 
opposite camps.) Sartre’s rationalism often takes him dangerously close to 
fascism. 

The attempt to weld together Marxism and existentialism is ultimately a 
failure—as the non-appearance of the second part of the Critique seems to 
indicate. Existentialists and Marxists remain as far apart as ever. Where 
Marxism is concerned, Sartre has reached the correct conclusions—about group 
cooperation—but he has reached them by the wrong route. The truth is that the 
working class movement, in all its forms, is based upon the notion that all men 
are brothers; it is, in fact, a secularized and sentimentalized Christianity. It 
is only necessary to read any of the classic socialist fiction, from Tressel and 
Morris to Gorky and Sholokhov, to realize that the spirit of Sartre and the spirit 
of socialism are in fundamental conflict. Where human relations are concerned, 
the socialists are starry-eyed idealists, and Sartre is a cynic and a realist. All 
the philosophical machinery of the Critique cannot succeed in blending the 
milk of socialism with the lemon juice of existentialism. If the unthinkable ever 
occurred, and the Critique became the Bible of some future socialist state, the 
socialists would continue to find it abstract and repellent while the existen- 
tialists would find it sentimental and dishonest. Nothing will convince a Ro- 
quentin that the disappearance of ‘‘scarcity’’ will transform salauds into angels 
and make him feel at home in the world. In fact, anyone who reads La Nausee 
can see that it is self-evident that no political change can make the slightest 
difference to its vision of ‘‘contingency.’’ The Sartre who wrote La Nausee 
would have regarded the very idea as a blatant example of self-deception. 

Peter Caws’ book on Sartre recognizes this element of wishful-thinking in 
his political philosophy. The ‘‘Introduction’’ contains a paragraph that goes 
straight to the point. After distinguishing three basic philosophical approaches 
—the subjective, the objective and the collective—Caws remarks that “we may 
say of Sartre that he begins in the subjective tradition and moves towards the 
collective, but that he is completely indifferent to the objective.’’. And he under- 
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lines the criticism by quoting Beauvoir on Sartre: ‘‘ ‘he flatly refused to believe 
in science,’ going so far as to maintain ‘that microbes and other animalculae 
invisible to the naked eye didn’t exist at all.’ ’’ This is tantamount to accusing 
Sartre of a form of dishonesty—that is, of flatly refusing to believe in the exis- 
tence of things that contradict his rationalistic categories. Caws goes on to 
remark that ‘‘For a writer wholly nurtured in the objective tradition to undertake 
the very reading, let alone the exposition, of Sartre, especially in view of the 
latter’s punishing long-windedness, requires explanation.’”’ His explanation 
is that philosophy needs variety, and that it would be anti-philosophical to dis- 
miss Sartre because he is not Wittgenstein or Austin. 

The exposition that follows is admirably balanced and fair; in fact, Caws 
seems to get into the spirit of Sartre as he goes along, so that at times he is 
positively sympathetic. He is particularly good in his exposition of the early 
Sartre of The Transcendence of the Ego and the two books on imagination. 
It is when he gets into the more controversial area of Sartre’s ‘‘existential 
morality’ that the disadvantages of fair-mindedness begin to appear. Instead 
of pointing out contradictions, confusions, weak arguments (as Maurice Crans- 
ton does in his excellent little book on Sartre), Caws is contented to explain what 
Sartre said. In the chapter on politics and dialectics, he makes a few mildly 
personal remarks about Sartre’s ‘‘unconventionality in his personal attitudes,’’ 
then immediately apologizes for ‘‘these ad hominen remarks.’’ In other words, 
he fails to see that, in writing about a man who insists that he is an existential- 
ist before he is a philosopher, ad hominen remarks are not only excusable but 
highly relevant. Sartre himself acknowledges this when he says that his life as 
a writer has been an attempt to impose some sort of order on contingency— 
an order he nevertheless feels to be an illusion. But the reader does not need 
this admission to feel that Sartre tends to use philosophical language as a kind of 
heavy artillery to stun the reader into accepting his own highly personal views. 
It seems a pity that a writer with Caws’ qualifications spends so little time 
calling Sartre’s bluff and exposing his vagaries. If Caws is exasperated by 
Sartre’s long-windedness, why does he shirk his obvious duty to deflate it? 
The reason, I suspect, is that while he is irritated by many of Sartre’s attitudes, 
he is not able to put his finger on quite why he feels them to be unsound. So his 
account of Sartre’s ideas, while scrupulously fair and admirably balanced, is 
just a little too good mannered to arouse much enthusiasm. 

Am I advocating critical bad manners? By no means; but it seems to me 
important to be prepared to hit a nail on the head. This is a virtue possessed by 
a number of Sartre’s American commentators, including Jacques Salvan (the 
author of The Scandalous Ghost), Hazel Barnes and Wilfrid Desan. The latter’s 
two books, The Tragic Finale and The Marxism of Jean-Paul Sartre, are devoted 
respectively to analyses of Being and Nothingness and the Critique of Dia- 
lectical Reason. In a crucial passage of The Tragic Finale, Desan places his 
finger squarely on one of the fundamental contradictions in Sartre: that in spite 
of his denial of the ego, ‘‘his argumentation is grounded on the implicit affir- 
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mation of a real and existing Ego.’’ He goes on: 

‘‘Although Sartre remarks that the existence of a completely solitary For- 
itself is not altogether impossible, nevertheless the presence of the Other 
has been proven a primary and permanent fact. And Sartre even goes so far 
as to say that ‘if there is an Other, I must above all be the one who is not the 
Other, and it is in this negation applied by myself to myself (I am not the Other) 
that I make myself to be and that the Other emerges as the Other.’ 

“‘One wonders if this whole argument has the slightest value if J am not? 
Sartre’s dialectic collapses if there is not somebody at each end of the line. . .”’ 

This is the kind of criticism that enables one to see precisely where an argu- 
ment is unsound. And I have to admit that it brings me an almost physical 
sense of relief to be able to see it, instead of wrestling with a vague conviction 
that there is a fallacy somewhere ... 

And Desan’s insight allows me to state more clearly my own basic objection 
to Sartre. It is this: that he seems to me to make a fundamental mistake con- 
cerning the nature of consciousness: to accept it at its face value as “‘that which 
confronts the material world.’’ And this, in turn, involves an assumption that 
the for-itself is ‘‘irreducible,’’ an ultimate entity. Let me again quote Desan: 

‘‘For Kant, the self was a regulative function; for Descartes it was a fact... 
both considered the Cogito in the second degree, however, namely, in the 
reflexive manner, where we consider consciousness itself as an object. And it 
is precisely at this moment, through the apparition of the reflexive act, that the 
Ego emerges as apparent cause and center of the irreflexible (prereflexive 
Cogito). Thus the Ego, according to Sartre, is the result and creation of the 
reflexive act. There is usually no Ego when I read a book or drive a car. Then 
suddenly I become aware of what Ido; I reflect. The result is that ] am aware 
of my driving-a-car or reading-a-book. Consequently, we should not in the 
prereflexive act say: ‘I am conscious of a chair,’ but rather: ‘There is con- 
sciousness-of-a-chair.’ As soon as reflection arises, we apprehend and con- 
stitute the Ego.”’ 

In short, according to Sartre, the ‘‘I’’ suddenly makes its appearance, like a 
stage demon popping up through a trapdoor, when I become conscious that I 
am conscious of a chair. 

This is also, of course, in line with Sartre’s theory of emotion. There is no 
emotion when I am “‘acting’’; emotion appears when action is blocked. Clearly, 
Sartre regards the Ego and emotion as much the same thing. 

Now it so happens that a recent work throws an interesting new light on this 
whole problem; it is The Origin of Consciousness in the Breakdown of the 
Bicameral Mind by Julian Jaynes, a lecturer in psychology at Princeton. 

Jaynes advances the startling—and at first preposterous—thesis that our 
ancestors of a mere three thousand years ago lacked reflexive consciousness— 
the modern “subjective ego.”” In a remarkable analysis of the /lad, Jaynes 
tries to show that ‘‘there is no consciousness in the /liad.’’ There is not even 
free will. The heroes do no reflect ‘‘Shall I do that or shan’t I?” ““We cannot 
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approach these heroes by inventing mind-spaces behind their fierce eyes as we 
do with each other. Iliadic man did not have subjectivity as we do; he had no 
awareness of his awareness of the world, no internal mind-space to introspect 
upon.”’ In short, he was oddly like a machine. Then why did he act at all? 
Jaynes says that he was given orders ‘‘by the gods’’—or thought he was. Voices 
inside his head fo/d him what to do. 

In a sense, Jaynes seems to be on the side of Sartre. He begins the book by 
pointing out how little “‘consciousness’’ we actually require to get through the 
average day. He points out that a man playing the piano hardly needs con- 
sciousness. His fingers carry out an amazing variety of tasks, while all this 
time, his consciousness ‘‘is in a seventh heaven of artistic rapture,’’ hovering 
above his performance, so to speak. So, argues Jaynes, there is nothing contra- 
dictory in the idea of the ancient heroes lacking this extra dimension of aware- 
ness. In short, Jaynes is saying that Homeric man was conscious, but not (as 
Sartre would say) reflexively conscious. 

This curious thesis seems to have come to Jaynes one day when he experi- 
enced an auditory hallucination—a voice spoke out of the air as he lay on a 
settee, saying ‘‘Include the knower in the known.”’ He peered around the room, 
convinced someone had spoken to him, and finally realized it was a hallucina- 
tion. (He seems to have attached no importance whatever to the ‘‘message,”’ 
but in view of Sartre’s thesis it becomes highly significant.) A little research 
revealed that such hallucinations are extremely common. 

Where do they come from? Jaynes concluded that the answer lies in the fact 
that our brains contain two cerebral hemispheres—the walnut-shaped area 
which presses against the top of the skull. And these have totally different func- 
tions. The left hemisphere deals with ‘‘rational’’ functions—speech, reason, 
calculation. The right deals with recognition. To put it crudely, you could say 
that the left-brain is a scientist and the right-brain is an artist. The left is logical, 
the right intuitive. 

Brain physiologists do not yet understand why the two hemispheres dupli- 
cate so many of one another’s functions. For example, we seem to have two 
memory-storage systems, although we only need one. (Could it be in case one 
is destroyed? If so, the extra system is wasted in most human beings.) 

Speech is a left-hemisphere function; yet there is a corresponding area in the 
right brain, whose purpose is still obscure. Jaynes suggests that this is the 
‘hallucinatory area,’’ the area left free for the language of the gods. Homeric 
man acted simply, unreflexively, he contends. And the part played in modern 
man by self-reflection was played in ancient man by the ‘‘voices of the gods,’’ 
which gave him orders. 

But who was giving the orders—since presumably Jaynes does not really 
believe in Pallas and Aphrodite? The answer to this question is crucial. Jaynes 
points out that we literally have two people inside our heads. In the late 1930s, 
scientists tried splitting the cerebral hemispheres down the middle to see if it 
would reduce epileptic attacks, which operate through a ‘‘feedback’’ process, 
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bouncing back and forth between the two halves. The severing of the nerves 
between the two halves (known as the commissure or corpus callosum) made 
no difference whatever—or appeared not to; the patient seemed to behave 
quite normally. But one American experimenter, Roger W. Sperry, discovered 
this was not so. 

For some odd reason still unknown to science, the left hemisphere controls 
the right half of the body, and the right hemisphere the left. For practical 
purpose, you could say that your left eye is connected to your right brain, and 
your right eye to your left. (This is not guite accurate—it is the left visual field 
which is connected to the right brain, and vice versa; but for the sake of this 
argument, let us simplify it and speak of eyes.) So if a split-brain patient is 
shown an orange with his left eye, and an apple with his right, and you ask him 
what he is looking at, he will reply ‘‘An apple,’’ because his left-brain is only 
aware of the right visual field. However, if you place a pencil in his left hand, 
and ask him to write down what he has just seen, he will write “‘An orange.”’ 
Asked what he has just written, he will reply ‘‘Apple.’’ The left half of the brain 
doesn’t know what the right is doing. Moreover, when Sperry showed a patient 
an “‘indecent’’ picture with the left eye, the patient blushed; asked why he was 
blushing, he replied truthfully: ‘‘I don’t know.”’ 

The “‘ego,”’ the person you call ‘‘I,’’ resides in the left cerebral hemisphere. 
Another ‘‘you’’ lives a few centimeters away in the right hemisphere—a com- 
pletely separate identity. 

Does this apply only to split-brain patients? Clearly, no. Otherwise Jaynes 
would not have experienced his auditory hallucination. In a sense, we are all 
split-brain patients. We all have two people inside our heads, and are only 
aware of one—the “‘left-self,’’ the conscious, rational ego. In simple, ‘‘instinc- 
tive’ people, there is a closer liaison between the ‘‘two selves’’ than in ‘‘in- 
highly rational and conscious people—like Sartre. That is, ‘‘instinctive people’ 
are aware that the rational ego is not the real ‘‘them’’; intellectually-dominated 
people are more easily taken in. 

I am inclined to reject Jaynes’ argument that Homeric man had a rigidly 
““compartmentalized’’ (bicameral) mind; he seems to me to have hold of the 
wrong end of the stick. It is we who are compartmentalized and self-divided. 
I suspect that Homeric and pre-Homeric man was altogether more ‘‘animal’’— 
that is, his ‘‘mind’’ was an instinctive unity—something like the sense of ‘‘one- 
ness’’ with nature experienced by mystics, or described by patients who have 
taken mescalin or other psychedelic drugs. Yet oddly enough, this makes little 
difference to the real argument: that modern man has two people living inside 
his head, and ‘‘identifies’’ with the one in the ‘‘rational”’ half of the brain. 

Now we can see what is wrong with Sartre’s argument about the ego. Sartre 
points out, quite rightly, that a man driving a car or playing a piano is not 
“‘conscious”’ of an ego; instead of ‘‘I am conscious of a car’’ or piano we should 
say ‘“There is consciousness-of-a-car,’’ I become conscious of driving, and the 
“ego” appears. But only the left-brain ego. 
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Enjoying music is a right-brain function; a musician with right brain damage 
ceases to be able to recognize the simplest tune. So it is not quite accurate to 
say that playing the piano is an “‘ego-less”’ activity. It is played by that other 
ego, in the right. We may here make use of a distinction made by Michael 
Polanyi: that ‘‘attending fo’’ things is less important than “attending from’”’ 
them. If I attend “‘to’’ things, I often make a mess of them. A pianist who 
attended to his fingers would play badly; he must attend from his fingers, 
to the music itself. Or, to put it more simply, the left-brain ego had better pay 
attention to the music, and leave the right to get on with playing it. If the left 
tries to interfere, it is a case of too many cooks spoiling the broth. 

Similarly, if the teacher looks over the schoolboy’s shoulder when he is 
writing, he begins to write awkwardly. He says this is because he is conscious 
of the teacher; but this is inaccurate. What has really happened is that the 
teacher has made him conscious of himself; he has, in Sartre’s terms, consti- 
tuted the ego—the left-brain ego. 

Jaynes’ example of the man playing the piano makes us aware that Sartre is 
simplifying when he says that a man driving a car has no ‘‘ego.”” The man play- 
ing the piano has an ego—it is listening to the music (‘‘in the seventh heayen’’). 
And a man driving a car has an ego, although it refrains from interfering too 
much. It must interfere to some extent. A driver who is wholly immersed in 
conversation with a passenger is likely to make more mistakes than a driver 


who remains ‘‘alert.”’ (‘‘Sorry, officer, I’d forgotten this was a one way 
street.’’) Insofar as he makes an effort to remain alert and drive safely, he is 
an ‘‘ego.”’ 


But then, a pianist who is in the “seventh heaven’’ is aware of himself as a 
double-ego. If he is playing brilliantly, absorbed in the music, he is aware of 
the music and of himself playing the music, and of another “‘self’’ listening. 
And of course, it is nonsense to say that the rational ego plays no part in the 
procedure. Every good pianist knows differently. It makes delicate sugges- 
tions, which are put into practice by the ‘‘right ego’’ which is doing the playing. 
Normally, the interference of the left would put the right off its stride; but in 
certain moments, the two seem to reach a state of harmony, and there is a 
“‘feedback’’ process—the approval of the left stimulating the right, the brilli- 
ance of the right stimulating the left to further approval. 

As a writer, I am aware of the same ‘“‘feedback’’ process. My right brain 
produces the intuitions, my left has the task of turning them into words. When 
I was a beginner, | did it so clumsily that I usually killed the intuitions, and when 
I read it later, the words seemed dead and empty. Then I got better at it, until 
the left could catch the intuitions like a good fielder. Sometimes it did it so well 
that the right would get enthusiastic to see itself so well expressed; and then the 
left would be spurred to still greater efforts by the approval of the right, and the 
whole process would build up until I felt positively ‘‘inspired.”’ 

These states of “‘inspiration’’ are basically what Roquentin experienced 
listening to ‘‘Some of These Days.’’ In such states, ‘‘I’’ (left-ego) am aware that 
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Tam only a part of a larger being. On the other hand, when I feel tired and low, 
I am “‘trapped”’ in the left brain, as it were. There is no ‘‘deeper self’’—just 
“‘me’’ and the world. This is the state that Sartre takes for granted as ‘‘normal 
consciousness.’’ Indeed, it is; but it is necessary to add immediately that it 
ought not to be. This ‘‘normal consciousness’’ is basically a liar, for it assures 
us that ‘‘this is all there is.’’ In the states of wider consciousness, ‘‘the double 
ego,’’ I can see this is untrue. This wider and deeper consciousness is ‘‘nor- 
mal.’” Ordinary consciousness is sub-normal, and any philosophy that accepts 
it as a norm is based on a fallacy. 

So Roquentin’s nausea is not a more truthful form of perception; the contrary 
is true. It is isolated, left-brain perception, and it has been robbed of an essen- 
tial dimension of meaning. It is also rather dangerous; for its conviction that it 
is more ‘‘truthful’’ than ‘‘normal consciousness’’ sets up a pessimistic vibra- 
tion which, like optimism, can be amplified by the ‘‘feedback’’ process—some- 
times to the point of suicide, or at least, of a nervous collapse like that experi- 
enced by William James. In fact, the state described by Sartre as nausea and 
by Camus as absurdity is known to psychotherapy as schizophrenia—a loss of 
contact between feeling and perception resulting in a sense of meaningless- 
ness, unreality. A schizophrenic who was convinced by Sartre or Camus would 
be more prone to suicide or mental breakdown than one who was aware that it 
was merely a case of left-ego isolation that would in due course give way to a 
more normal balance. 

While we are discussing these psychological matters, we may as well draw 
attention to another problem of which Sartre seems unaware: to the ‘‘auto- 
matic’’ element in consciousness—the element that might be called the robot. 
When I learn to do anything complicated—like learning to type, or speak 
French—I have to do it slowly and consciously. At a certain point, an ‘‘auto- 
matic pilot’’ in my unconscious mind takes over, and does it far more quickly 
and efficiently than ‘‘T’’ could. Is this ‘‘robot’’ not another name for the right 
brain? Clearly not, for the right brain deals in pattern-recognition, intuition. 
Equally obviously, it is not the left-brain ego, since it has taken over from the 
left ego. It seems probable that another part of the brain, the cerebellum, is 
responsible for ‘‘robotic’’ functions. 

The robot is, of course, immensely useful; we could not live without him. 
Yet he also reduces the quality of life. When I am tired after a hard day’s work 
and I go for a walk, my perceptions remain ‘‘mechanical,’’ and I do not enjoy 
the countryside. When I know a symphony too well, the ‘‘robot’’ listens to it 
instead of me, and I do not enjoy it. If ‘‘I’’ consisted only of the right and left 
hemispheres, life would be far simpler; but the robot also demands his share. 
When I am full of interest and excitement, he is an invaluable helper; but when 
I let things ‘‘get on top of me,’’ he does my living for me, and consciousness 
becomes a burden. 

Reading Sartre’s novels and plays, it is obvious that most of his characters 
suffer from ‘‘too much robot” as well as too much “‘left-brain ego.’’ Roquen- 
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tin’s consciousness is little more than a combination of left-ego and robot. Yet 
he regards it as ‘“‘normal’’—even as more accurate and truthful than a more 
‘instinctive’ consciousness. We can see he is mistaken. We can also see why 
it is impossible for him to see he is mistaken. 

The autobiography Words enables us to understand the curiously claustro- 
phobic quality of Sartre’s mental world. The ‘‘shades of the prison house began 
to close’? when he was still a child. Childhood was tinged with tragedy: the 
death of his father, the loneliness of his mother. ‘‘ . . . no one remembers if 
he moved me, if he took me in his arms or if he looked at his son with his clear 
eyes, now eaten away... '’ ‘‘She would tell me her troubles and I would listen 
sympathetically: I should marry her later on .. . '’ He was sickly and spoilt: 
“(My mother] held out; she would, I think, have lived me to be a real girl.’’ 
‘Breathing, digesting, defecating listlessly, I went on living because I had 
begun to live. I was unaware of the violence and fierce cravings of that forcibly 
fed companion, my body: it brought itself to my attention by a series of cozy 
illnesses, greatly encouraged by the grown-ups.”’ ‘‘I saw death . . At that time, 
J had an assignation with it every night in my bed . . I had to sleep on my left 
side, my face to the wall; I would wait, trembling all over, and it would appear, 
a very conventional skeleton, with a scythe...’ ‘‘I felt superfluous so I had to 
disappear. I was a sickly bloom under constant sentence of extinction. In other 
words, I was condemned, and the sentence could be carried out at any time.’’ 
‘‘T had been convinced that we were born to play-act to each other; I accepted 
play-acting but I insisted on taking the lead.’’ He was an ugly child. ‘‘I dis- 
appeared and went and made faces in front of a mirror. When I recall those 
grimaces today, humility to avoid humiliation . . . the mirror was a great help to 
me: I gave it the job of teaching me I was a monster... .”’ 

‘“‘The remedy was worse than the disease. I had tried to take refuge from 
glory and dishonor in the loneliness of my true self; but I had no true self; I 
found nothing within me except a surprised insipidity....’’ 

So the spoilt but unhappy child took refuge in daydreams, which he describes 
at length—rescuing girls from death as he slaughters whole bands of brigands, 
ot striding across a blazing roof with an unconscious girl in his arms. The 
cinema fed his intense romanticism: ‘‘Inaccessible to the sacred, I adored 
magic: the-cinema was a dubious phenomenon which I loved perversely for what 
it still lacked. That stream of light was everything, nothing ..’’ As his mother 
played the piano he would slip into the study in the dusk, seize a ruler and 
paper knife, and become a musketeer. ‘‘Taken in huge doses, the music would 
at last begin to work. Like a voodoo drum, the piano would impose its rhythm on 


me.... Iwas possessed; the devil had seized me and shaken me like a plum 
tree. To horse!’’ He describes these fantasies for page after page. ‘‘I was lead- 
ing two existences, both of them lies .. ’’ In practice, his ugliness and small 


stature made other children shun him. 
Then, on holiday, he wrote a verse letter to his grandfather, who replied in 
verse, praising him. ‘‘I saw words as the quintessence of things.’’” He wrote 
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down the preposterous adventures he had imagined: the hero swimming for 
three days in a shark-infested sea, or escaping from a ranch surrounded by Red 
Indians. He even borrowed the name of one of Goethe’s heroes for his own: 
Goetz von Berlichingen. (Later he would call the hero of his own play Le Diable 
et le Bon Dieu Goetz.) His mother, reading over his shoulder, would cry ‘‘What 
imagination.’’ ‘I began to discover myself. I was virtually nothing, at most 
an activity without any content, but that was enough. I was escaping from the 
Comedy: I was not yet working but I had already stopped playing: the liar was 
finding his true self in elaborating his lies. I was born from writing . . By writing 
I existed, I escaped from the grownups.” ‘‘The writing profession seemed to me 
a grown-up activity, so heavily serious, so pointless and deep down, so without 
interest that I did not doubt for a second that it was to be mine.’’ Writing was 
Sartre’s way of growing up, of becoming ‘“‘serious,’’ of escaping that sense of 
ineffectuality and childishness, as well as the self-disgust of being a spoiled 
brat who always played up to his audience. His grandfather tried hard to turn 
him against writing. He ‘‘persuaded me I was not a genius. In fact, I knew I 
was not, and I did not care.’’ Sartre decided that if he could not be a hero, ‘‘a 
writer-knight,’’ he could at least be a ‘‘writer-martyr,’’ one of those doomed 
writers who tell mankind unpleasant truths. ‘I absorbed spites and acerbities 
which were neither mine nor my grandfather’s; the ancient bile of Flaubert, of 
the Goncourts, and of Gautier poisoned me; their abstract hatred of man, 
introduced into me under the disguise of love, infected me with fresh preten- 
sions . .’” So the attempt to leave childhood behind went a stage further. He 
was still play-acting, trying to imitate the attributes of writers he felt were 
bound to be taken seriously because their view of life was unromantic. He 
became fascinated by words; looking at a plane tree, ‘‘I did not study it; on the 
contrary, I trusted in space and waited; after a moment, its real foliage loomed 
up in the form of a simple adjustive . . I had enriched the universe with a mass of 
shimmering leaves.’’ Words seemed to offer the kind of romantic immortality 
he had longed for in daydreams of heroism. ‘‘When I took a book, I opened and 
closed it in vain a score of times: I could see quite well that it did not change... 
I [was] passive and ephemeral . . . invisible in the shadows, the book continued 
to sparkle, for itself alone.’’ So the old romanticism was replaced with the 
new. ‘‘As arhetorician I loved only words: I would raise up cathedrals of words 
beneath the blue gaze of the word sky ...’’ Now he daydreamed of fame. A 
book he has left abandoned in a cupboard is taken to a publisher. ‘‘It would be a 
triumph: ten thousand copies snapped up in two days. What remorse in peo- 
ple’s hearts! A hundred reporters would start out in search of me but would not 
find me. A recluse, I would long remain unaware of this veering of opinion. 
Eventually, one day, I would go into a cafe to shelter from the rain, I would espy 
a magazine lying there, and what would I see? ‘Jean-Paul Sartre, the hidden 
writer...’ .. I would be exquisitely sad .. .”’. And so on—Tom Sawyer never 
daydreamed with more passionate absorption. But he mentions how many of 
his daydreams ended in his tragic death. ‘‘I was intoxicated by death because I 
did not like life.’’ 
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So Sartre came to write out of what Maslow has called ‘‘deficiency needs’’— 
an attempt to supply through imagination an essential vitamin necessary for 
his development. If he had been less intelligent, he would have written a series 
of preposterous romantic novels like those of Amanda McKittrick Ros. But 
Sartre never lacked intelligence; besides, he was saved from becoming a male 
Barbara Cartland by a ‘‘cloacal obsession’’ as intense as that of James Joyce. 
(I note in The Outsider: ‘‘Neither Joyce nor Dostoevsky gave the same sensation 
of the mind being trapped in physical filth.’’) Like those insects who discourage 
predators by imitating the characteristics of some foul-tasting fellow creature, 
Sartre disguised his emotional romanticism as intellectual realism. 

The trouble with this literary ‘‘disillusionment’’ was that he ended by convinc- 
ing himself. No one can be more ruthlessly ‘“‘honest’’ than the romantic deter- 
mined to change his spots. We have seen—from the letter to Beauvoir written 
in his twenty-fourth year—that Sartre still went and looked at trees in the park 
in order to improve them with appropriate verbal ‘‘foliage.’? We have seen that 
the hatred of the bourgeoisie, the sympathy for the criminal and the underdog, 
was little more than romantic revolutionism. The philosophy that insisted 
‘there is no essential ego,’’ ‘‘consciousness has no inside,’’ has the air of 
another anti-romantic reaction. Yet the mescalin experience seems to have 
introduced a note of real sincerity into Sartre’s pessimism. The philosophy of 
‘‘contingency’’ provided no defense against this new and alarming experience. 
The old romanticism was destroyed; Sartre found himself in the dilemma 
described by Camus in The Myth of Sisyphus, faced with a choice of suicide or 
of somehow rescuing a vestige of meaning from the waste of “‘absurdity.’’ 
The response—as in the case of Camus—was a rather tight-lipped and stoical 
“‘philosophy of freedom’’: human life may be a farce, man may be a ‘‘useless 
passion’’; but at least he can rescue his self-respect by treating his fellow man 
with decency. Even this conclusion is a non sequitur; given the premises, it is 
no more valid than de Sade’s decision to rescue self-respect by treating his 
fellow man as badly as possible; perhaps less so, since the demonic seems less 
impotent than the angelic. (In spite of his new found realism, Sartre continued 
to show a romantic interest in the idea of evil—in Baudelaire, in Genet, in the 
heroes of plays like Le Diable et le Bon Dieu and Les Sequestres d‘Altona.) 

So the pessimistic conclusions (in Words) are hardly surprising. ‘‘My retro- 
spective illusions are in pieces. Martyrdom, salvation, immortality: all are 
crumbling; the building is falling in ruins. I have caught the Holy Ghost in the 
cellars and flung him out of them. Atheism is a cruel, long-term business: I 
believe I have gone through it to the end. I see clearly, I am free from illusions, 
I know my real tasks, and I must surely deserve a civic prize; for about ten 
years I have been a man who is waking up, cured of a long, bitter-sweet mad- 
ness, who cannot get away from it, who cannot recall his old ways without 
laughing, and who no longer has any idea of what to do with his life .. . I have 
renounced my vocation, but I have not unfrocked myself. I still write. What 
else canI do?’’ Yet he is also frank enough to admit that the old romanticism 
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lives on: ‘‘ . . 1am troubled by my present notoriety: it is not glory because 
lam alive and that is enough to give the lie to my old dreams; could it be that 
I still nurse them secretly? Not quite: I have, I think, adapted them: since I 
have lost the chance of dying unknown, I sometimes flatter myself that I live 
misunderstood.”’ 

Coming from any other writer, these confessions would have drawn a shout of 
“I told you so’”’ from those who dislike his politics or his pessimism. But since 
Sartre has always professed disillusion, the meaninglessness of human life, 
the admissions of Words become his way of saying ‘‘I told you so.” They should 
be taken in the same spirit as the words of a saint who assures us that even in 
his abasement, he remains displeasing to God. 

Yet is it possible, in view of this analysis, to accept his statement: ‘“‘I see 
clearly, I am free from illusions.’’? At no point has Sartre seen clearly; at no 
point has he been free from illusions. Even his training in phenomenology was 
no benefit, for he used it only as a form of trimming around his romantic pessi- 
mism. Sartre’s phenomenology, like his Marxism, is another disguise. Even 
the assertion of the non-existence of the ego is a disguise. Tug at the whiskers, 
and he stands revealed as a romantic egoist, as incorrigibly self-obsessed 
as Stendhal. 

As a writer he will probably survive as long as Stendhal; as a thinker, pro- 
bably only as long as he can persuade us that he is misunderstood. 


Sartre Obituary 


Wednesday, 16 April 1980 
(written between 9:45 and 11:30; for today's Evening News) 


In Paris in the late 1960s, foreign visitors were often surprised to see a tubby, 
cross-eyed little man standing on a barrel at street corners, haranguing a mob 
of enthusiastic students. A few worried-looking gendarmes were usually hang- 
ing around in the background, trying not to look foolish. They had reason for em- 
barrassment: the little man was selling copies of a banned Maoist newspaper, 
and openly preaching bloody revolution. He might praise the Baader-Meinhof 
gang, and declare that true progress lies in the attempts of the colored races to 
liberate themselves through violence. And since he also happened to be the 
world’s most famous and respected living philosopher, there was not a thing 
the police could do about it.... 

As far as the authorities were concerned, Jean-Paul Sartre—who died yester- 
day at the age of 74—was less of a thorn in the side than a pain in the neck. 
But where his admirers are concerned—and they are still to be counted in 
the millions—he remains one of the strangest enigmas of the 20th century. He 
spent the first forty years of his life developing a philosophy of the blackest 
pessimism—a scenario in which man is an absurd accident in a Godless uni- 
verse. Yet the philosopher who taught that ‘‘it is meaningless that we live and 
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meaningless that we die’’ and (perhaps his most famous pronouncement) 
‘*Man is a useless passion’’ also believed that man is ultimately free, and that 
if we could only destroy the middle classes, we would have something like a 
perfect society. 

The hatred of the middle classes stemmed from his own childhood. So did 
the strange conflict of ideas that dominated his life. He was brought up in the 
house of his grandfather, Charles Schweitzer—uncle of the famous Albert— 
a romantic show-off who liked to talk at the top of his voice. His grandmother 
was a cold, reasonable woman who enjoyed pouring cold water on her husband’s 
enthusiasms. Sartre turned into a mixture of the two, and the ice and fire inside 
him caused the violent explosions that made him France’s most controversial 
writer in the forties and fifties. 

The young Sartre was clever and spoilt; everybody adored him. Life would 
have been ecstatically happy except for one problem: his physical appearance: 
he was cross-eyed, undersized, and so ugly that other children refused to play 
with him. ‘‘The mirror was a great help to me,”’ he said later, ‘‘I gave it the job 
of teaching me I was a monster.’’ So the spoilt but miserable little boy took 
refuge in endless daydreams, in which he rescued little girls from brigands and 
red Indians. He spent hours in the cinema. He wrote poetry, and his grand- 
parents said it was marvelous. When finally he went to college, he knew ten 
times as much as the other students. His fellow students admired him—even 
the girls. One of them, a pretty girl named Simone de Beauvoir, became his 
mistress. And Sartre decided that this was the way to conquer the world—by 
becoming a famous writer. 

Sartre was lucky; his first novel—Nausea—made his reputation at the age of 
32. It was an unlikely bestseller, devoted to the proposition that life is totally 
meaningless, but that human beings make it bearable by imposing their own 
delusions on it. Its bitter realism struck a chord in the late 30s. The sexual 
overtones of his short stories (published in England as Intimacy) scandalized 
even the open-minded French. Sartre then proceeded to devote his life to an 
immense volume of philosophy whose purpose was to explain that human life 
is entirely a delusion—he called it Being and Nothingness. But at this point, 
fate intervened. The Germans marched into Paris. As a philosopher, Sartre was 
a pessimist, but as a Frenchman he was a patriot. He made a basic and impor- 
tant change in his philosophy. Man, he said, lives in an empty and Godless uni- 
verse; but he is free, and must be prepared to exercise his freedom. A thousand 
young Resistance fighters shouted ‘‘We agree,’’ and Sartre became an under- 
ground hero. When the Germans released him from prison camp, Sartre himself 
joined the Resistarice. And before the end of the war, he had become a living 
legend. 

Another young Resistance fighter, Albert Camus, shared his fame; he also 
edited the underground newspaper Combat. When the war ended, it was 
inevitable that the two of them should become rich and famous. They founded 
an exciting new philosophy called Existentialism, which became fashionable 
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among the young people who thronged the Left Bank cafes. This philosophy 
declared that we should never again be taken in by ‘‘noble ideas’; instead, we 
ought to live, and study the actual texture of life from moment to moment. 
Sartre and Camus would sit up all night at their table in the Deux Magots, 
surrounded by attentive disciples, while journalists sat at the next table and took 
notes of everything that was said. Sartre’s play Dirty Hands made him rich 
and world-famous; Camus’ novel The Plague sold by the million. Suddenly, 
Europe was full of existentialists—I can remember sitting up half’the night 
discussing their ideas when I first came to Soho in the early 1950s. 

Inevitably, it had to collapse. Sartre had always been driven by his hatred of 
the bourgeoisie, and his conviction that everything they did was stupid and 
dishonest. He decided that France needed a total change of society, and that 
only Communism could bring it about. So the man who continued to preach 
that life is meaningless became a Marxist, and devoted much of his influential 
magazine Les Temps Modernes to Communist propaganda. When Camus 
became disillusioned with Marxism and wrote a book denouncing it, Sartre 
broke with him—perhaps the most widely publicized literary quarrel of the 20th 
century. But by the time Camus died in a car crash in 1960, people had lost 
interest in their ideas, and many people regarded Sartre as a paper tiger, a 
man who preached revolution because it had become a habit. When he refused 
the Nobel Prize in 1967, he declared that it might undermine his influence as 
a writer; but many people felt it was really out of pique that Camus had been 
given it some years earlier. And when, two years later, he decided that he would 
like to have the money after all, he seemed to be driven by some masochistic 
desire to destroy his own intellectual credit. 

The Paris students’ revolt of 1968 looked as if it might justify his belief that 
France will eventually succomb to violent revolution. Sartre actually managed to 
get himself briefly arrested, but the government refused to allow him to be a 
martyr. When stability returned to France, Sartre refused to believe it; his 
denunciations of American imperialism and French cowardice became shriller 
than ever. Unfortunately—or perhaps fortunately—the world refused to listen. 
Tired, disillusioned, but still angry, Sartre went back to literature, writing a 
vast book about the novelist Flaubert which is longer than Flaubert’s collected 
works. His death at the age of 74 will strike many people as an out-of-date sort } 
of catastrophe—his influence as a philosopher predeceased him by at least 
ten years. Yet anyone who looks back on those novels and plays of the 1940s will 
have to agree that this unhappy romantic-rationalist was one of the most ex- 
citing and brilliant figures in 20th century literature. 


An Essay on 
Albert Camus 


On the evening of Sunday, January 3, 1960, I was about to set out to meet 
- my wife from the station—she had been away for the weekend—when the phone 
rang. A voice with a very heavy French accent said ‘‘Meestair Veelsong?’’ 
I said it was. ‘‘Thees ees Agence Nationale de . . something-or-other. Did you 
know that Albert Camus was killec tnday?’”’ J said: ‘‘I‘m delighted to hear it.”’ 
Now this was not callousness. It was just that my friend Bill Hopkins was always 
ringing me up and pretending to be a Chinese Laundry, or the head of a chain 
of German brothels inviting me to do a publicity tour; and the accent sounded 
very like Bill’s idea of a music hall Frenchman. Naturally, | assumed this was 
Bill, trying to convince me that another literary rival was no longer in the 
running. 

Eventually, the voice at the other end of the line convinced me that this was 
not a joke—he obviously knew too much about the accident, mentioning—what 
Bill would certainly not know—that Camus was returning to Paris with Michel 
Gallimard when the car skidded off the road. If Camus had been wearing a seat 
belt he would have survived; as it was, he was catapaulted head first through 
the rear window. He died instantly. 

I made my inane comments, and drove off to the station. I had not known 
Camus well, but we had met in Paris, and corresponded amicably for a few 
years. He was supposed to be writing an introduction to the French edition 
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of my second book Religion and the Rebel, and | wondered if he’d had time to 
do it before he was killed. (He hadn’t.) Then I caught myself thinking these 
purely selfish thoughts, and thought: ‘‘This is stupid. I don’t know whether 
his death is a major loss to literature—I doubt it—but he was one of the few 
genuinely original writers of our time. His death seems stupid. Why did a 
man like that have to die?’’ And it struck me that this was, in itself, a Camus 
situation. His death was ‘‘absurd.’’? And here was I, trying to respond to it, 
and yet feeling nothing deep down.... 

Does the question itself seem absurd—why did Camus die?—sounding like 
one of those Victorian moralists who asks indignantly how God can permit the 
death of innocent people? I suppose it does. And of course, we are all nowadays 
logical enough to see that such an approach is irrational. And Camus especially, 
who did not believe in God, would have been quick to point out its absurdity. 
Yet Iam not so sure. Camus’s work was basically about that kind of question, 
the problem of the “‘justice’’ of such matters. And I admit that I have a feeling 
that, in some obscure way, life usually does make sense.... 

I knew, for example—what was something of a closely-guarded secret—that 
Camus was something of a Don Juan. Simone de Beauvoir had hinted some- 
thing of the sort in her roman a clef, The Mandarins, where Camus is ‘‘Henri,”’ 
but she had limited Henri to a few selected “‘love affairs’; a close woman-friend 
of Camus’ had told me that, in fact, Camus’ loves were often purely a matter of 
physical satisfaction. He was married, she said, but spent much of his time 
living in hotel rooms, leading an oddly rootless existence. I certainly didn’t 
disapprove of this—all healthy young men would like to fuck every girl in the 
world—but had experienced enough of it myself to know that it produced an 
odd sense of futility. 

And then there was his philosophy. He spoke about ‘‘the absurd’’—that is, 
man’s preposterous tendency to believe that the universe somehow cares about 
him—but it was really an up-dated version of Thomas Hardy’s belief in a male- 
volent deity who enjoys screwing us up. He was fascinated by a story of a 
traveller who returns home to his mother and sister after many years, deliber- 
ately concealing his identity so he could spring it on them the next morning; 
but in the night, they murder him for his money ... He thought so much of 
this nonsensical anecdote that he used it twice, once in a full-length play. 

So although I couldn’t feel Camus’ death as I drove to the station, I began 
to feel I could understand it. 

Now, at last, what looks like the standard biography of Camus has appeared— 
seven hundred and fifty pages of it—and I feel more strongly than ever that my 
intuition was basically correct. Camus’ death was not a violent and tragic 
interruption of a purposefully-evolving career. In a certain sense—and I will 
qualify this later—Camus’ career was already at an end when he died at the age 
of forty six. 

It is a curious and ironic life story that is recounted by Herbert Lottmann, 
an American highbrow journalist. Camus was born just before the first world 


war, and spent a poverty-stricken childhood in Algiers; his father was killed in 
the early months of the war. He grew up in the household of a dominant bully 
of a grandmother, a thin, slight boy, who showed no signs of future genius. 
He loved football and swimming (and was still a football fan when I knew him.) 
Fortunately, the boy also had a dominant male to model himself on: his uncle 
Acault, a butcher with literary leanings, who lent him books and engaged him 
in arguments. 

When Camus was 16, Uncle Acault lent him Gide’s Nourritures Terrestres, 
but it failed to make an impact. Then, at 17, Camus ‘‘woke up.’’ What hap- 
pened is that he suddenly went down with consumption; it seemed likely that 
he had not long to live. The prospect of death made Camus look at life with a 
new interest; it made him appreciate his ‘‘sun-drenched’’ Mediterranean. 
Convalescence also gave him time to read; he re-read Gide, and this time was 
deeply impressed by it—as his uncle had expected him to be. 

So Camus was turned into a major writer by consumption. And while it would 
hardly be true to say he never looked back, it is quite clear that the brush with 
death brought him a new kind of self-awareness. He began to mix with intellect- 
uals, and to spend hours sitting in cafes holding arguments. Under the influ- 
ence of a teacher, Jean Grenier, he began to write. Grenier was the author 
of a book of slight Meditteranean sketches; but he also seems to have been a 
psychologist of some penetration. One of his remarks, quoted in this book, 
strikes me as startlingly perceptive: 

‘People are astonished by the great number of diseases and accidents which 
strike us. It’s because humanity, tired of its daily work, finds nothing better 
than this miserable escape into illness to preserve what remains of the soul. 
Disease for a poor man is the equivalent of a journey, and life in a hospital the 
life of a palace.” 

This is the kind of questioning of human existence that became second na- 
ture to Camus. 

At 19, he made what at first looks like a stupid and rash decision: to marry 
a pretty drug adict who came from a higher social class. In fact, I suspect that 
some deep instinct for self-education was operating. His period with the girl 
brought much interesting experience. He worked as a clerk, did amateur dra- 
matics in his spare time, and began to evolve into the cool, ironic, questioning 
personality of later years. He rented a flat overlooking the bay, which he 
shared with two girl students, and began writing an early version of L'Etranger 
called A Happy Death. On a holiday in Germany, he discovered that his wife 
had been sleeping with a doctor to obtain drugs—probably more than one— 
and the marriage foundered. I suspect that is was this kind of experience 
that made Camus regard the universe with the same suspicious eye as Thomas 
Hardy (‘‘What has God done to Mr. Hardy,’’ Edmund Gosse wanted to know, 
‘that he rises up and shakes his fist in His face?’’). 

Camus then joined the Communist party, presented his own dramatization 
of Malraux’s Day of Wrath, produced his first small book of essays, got mixed 
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up in Algerian Nationalist politics, and finally broke with the Communists 
(who denounced him as a Trotskyite, a name communists often apply to anyone 
who is too idealistic). Then, in the pre-war years, he marked time, working as 
a journalist, even as an actor. He met the girl who was to become his second 
wife—a demure young lady of bourgeois background—and laid aside other love 
affairs to ‘‘pay court’’ in the accepted bourgeois manner. When the war came, 
Camus moved to Paris, and became a journalist on Paris Soir, the French 
equivalent of a Hearst newspaper. The major phase of his career now began. 

By this time, he had written two of the works for which he is best known— 
L'Etranger and The Myth of Sisyphus. Both, fortunately, were short—an ad- 
vantage in wartime Paris, where paper was scarce. They appeared in 1942. 
And their appearance at this time could be regarded as Camus’s first stroke of 
extraordinary good fortune—or, alternatively, as the first blow of a fate that 
intended to kill him with kindness. France was occupied by the Germans; 
therefore, the French had temporarily abandoned their customary trivial- 
mindedness; they were in a Dostoevskian mood, and these grim little medi- 
tations on suicide and death, on the apparent futility of human existence, and on 
its absurd delightfulness, were read with heartfelt appreciation. Since there 
were so few other new writers around—Sartre being one of the few exceptions— 
Camus was received with respectful attention, even by critics who felt that 
L’Etranger was too Americanized. 

Camus spent the remainder of the war writing his new novel, The Plague, 
and a couple of plays; and working, in a vague and desultory manner, for the 
resistance. It is difficult to judge how dangerous this was. The Germans seem 
to have been, to their credit, extremely liberal towards French intellectuals, 
and allowed French literary life to proceed much as usual. Andre Malraux, 
a noted communist, was allowed to move around freely; Gallimard was allowed 
to publish communist writers. So although Camus undoubtedly ran a certain 
risk in the resistance—mostly writing for the underground newspaper Combat— 
it was not quite the life and death situation it sounds in retrospect. 

The end of the war came, and Camus’s “‘lucky period’’ really began in ear- 
nest. Combat could now publish openly, and Camus became editor. Naturally, 
it was read by everyone. Camus’s editorials made his name known throughout 
France. He was in a marvellous position—the young hero of the resistance, 
a major intellectual, prophet of the new morality—and all at the age of 32 
(anyone who wants to get an impression of what these years were like should 
read The Mandarins by Simone de Beauvoir). Moreover, Camus was part of 
the most influential literary movement in Europe: existentialism. His friend 
and colleague Sartre was receiving enormous acclaim for plays like Huis Clos 
and novels like The Age of Reason. The press decided that existentialism was 
the credo of a new “‘lost generation’’ who spent their nights in wine cellars 
in Montmartre and the Boul’ Mich; Camus and Sartre—who liked to sit up all 
night boozing—would often notice journalists scribbling in their notebooks at 
the next table. When Camus’s novel The Plague appeared in 1947, it became 
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an instant bestseller—making him affluent for the first time in his life, and 
bringing him world renown. Two or three years later, when I was married and 
living in north London, I recall hearing some lady on the BBC's Critics program 
saying that The Plague was the most important novel to appear since the war. 
Lrushed to the East Finchley Library and borrowed it; then spent the next few 
days wondering what the hell she was talking about. 

What happened to Camus and Sartre was, to a large extent, what happened 
to myself and John Osborne a decade later in London: the sudden acclaim as 
Angry Young Men, serious social thinkings, etc. There was one major dif- 
ference. Osborne and I were totally unknown before our first appearance 
in print, Camus and Sartre had an impressive body of work behind them, and 
reputations as resistance heroes. And France had been rendered serious- 
minded by the war (1 doubt whether the Day of Judgment would have the same 
effect on the British). So where Camus and Sartre were concerned, it took 
several years for the counter-reaction to set in—a counter-reaction that was in- 
evitable, because it is a basic quality of human beings to prefer to believe 
that something is cheaper and sillier than it seems to be. People are always de- 
lighted to see pedestals shaking. 

Camus’s success was almost too good to be true. Lottman tells a story of 
a young journalist who jumped up onto the bar of a nightclub to make an im- 
promptu speech about Camus—who was present—declaring that Camus was a 
walking injustice, because he had everything it takes ‘to seduce women, to be 
happy, to be famous,”’ with, in addition, all of the virtues—‘‘ Against this injus- 
tice we can do nothing.’’ Even Sartre, who was notoriously ugly, felt keenly 
the injustice of Camus’s success with the female population of the existen- 
tialist bars. 

Yet this delightful ‘‘injustice’’ was building up tremendous disadvantages 
for Camus. To begin with, he felt uncomfortable being a walking institution, 
being constantly treated with such seriousness. Lottman has a nice anecdote 
about Sartre and Camus returning from an all-night drinking session in Les 
Halles, Sartre remarking ruefully: ‘‘To think that in a few hours I’m going to 
give a lecture about the writer's responsibility.’ There is a point at which fame 
becomes an absurd irrelevancy. You can only live one life. You can only eat one 
dinner. You can only sleep with one girl at a time. To be treated like the Delphic 
Oracle seems, under the circumstances, derisory. What made it worse for 
Camus was his image as the Gallic literary conscience, the secular priest of 
French letters—a role for which he was a good thirty years too young. This 
meant that he only dared to show to a few intimate friends his other aspect, the 
faun who gleefully accepted the sexual favors of his leading lady as a bonus for 
writing the play, and who thought that anything in a skirt was unutterably deli- 
cious. He talked gloomily to Simone de Beauvoir about wishing he could really 
tell ‘The Truth.’ Yet another aspect of him was horrified at the idea of the 
truth being known. His wife hired a rather incompetent maid; one day, at 
dinner, one of their friends recognized her as a free-lance journalist. If Camus 
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had really wanted the truth to slip out, he would have let her write her candid 
story of his private life; instead, he fired her on the spot, and then rang every 
newspaper to which she might have sold the story to warn them off. 

The real problem in such a situation is sexual self-division. It seems clear that 
Camus loved his wife and children. But, like H. G. Wells, he felt it was a sheer 
waste of opportunity to turn down all the admiring females who were dying to 
share his bed. Wells’s wife did her best to put up with it, convinced by her fast- 
talking mate that husbands and wives do not ‘‘belong’’ to each other. But she 
wilted away, and after her death, Wells was wracked with conscience. But 
Camus set himself up as some kind of moralist, and his wife was an eminently 
good and intelligent woman of considerable character. There can be no doubt 
that the moralist in him told him to behave like an adult, and treat his wife as 
she deserved. This satyr contented itself with an occasional insincere prayer: 
“Oh Lord, Make me good—but not yet!’’ This, 1 think, was why Camus felt 
himself somehow lightweight, a kind of fake. He was a thoroughly self-divided 
man, and his contemporaries regarded him as the spokesman of justice and the 
voice of conscience. 

On top of all this, he found that he no longer had the freedom to relax in cafes 
and drink with friends. He was working not only as a writer, but as a publisher 
for Gallimard. To be a well-known writer means receiving letters every day of 
one’s life except Sundays and holidays, and being expected to reply; meeting 
all kinds of people; signing petitions; writing letters to newspapers; and lending 
one’s name to protest demonstrations. Privacy became a nostalgic memory of 
the old days. Even when he and Sartre disagreed on an intellectual issue, it 
became front-page news. This occurred in 1951, when his essay on anti-authori- 
tarianism, Z'Homme Revolte, was published. Camus had always regarded him- 
self as part of the French tradition of revolution; he once told a French audience 
that they should never forget that the real greatness of France was demonstra- 
ted in 1790 and 1848. But, being a philosopher, he was bound to reach the point 
where he raised the question of whether revolt—especially political revolt— 
is the universal panacea that all good leftists believe it to be. Camus, like Dos- 
toevsky, was fascinated by ‘‘rebellion’’—but by moral rather than political re- 
bellion, the ‘‘revolt against God’’ demonstrated in Dostoevsky’s Crime and 
Punishment and the ‘‘Pro and Contra’’ chapter of The Brothers Karamazov. 
L'Homme Revolte, an attempt to pursue the concept of rebellion to its logical 
conclusion, ultimately decides that most political revolt is half-baked emotional- 
ism springing out of the anti-authoritarian hang-ups of the individual revolu- 
tionaries, something that Chesterton had said earlier in The Man Who Was 
Thursday. 

Sartre, far less of a realist than Camus, had spent much of his life involved in 
a kind of political romanticism. For reasons which appear unfathomable, he 
always regarded the arguments of Marxism as more or less inescapable truths. 
Moreover, as an “‘intellectual revolutionary’’ (all intellectuals are, in a sense, 
revolutionary, since thinking is somehow contrary to human nature), he felt 
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that he ought to make common cause. with the communists. French intellec- 
tuals seem to have the odd ability of being able to believe two contradictory 
philosophical tenets simultaneously, Sartre’s friend, the important Husser- 
lian philosopher Merleau-Ponty, even found himself apologizing for the Stalinist 
reign of terror. What Sartre was doing was precisely what Julian Benda called 
‘‘the betrayal of the intellectuals.”’ 

Camus overestimated Sartre’s intellectual honesty, and was shocked when 
Sartre authorized a hatchet job on L'Homme Revolte in Les Temps Modernes. 
Sartre had already stated his position in Les Mains Sales—that if you want poli- 
tical influence, you have to plunge your hands up to the elbows in shit. He felt 
Camus was being whiter than white, and basically irresponsible. What should 
have been a quiet disagreement between friends over a bottle of wine became a 
public brawl in Les Temps Modernes, and fodder for the gossip columnists 
in the dailies. Camus was shattered and utterly depressed by this public con- 
demnation. For ten years he had received little but praise and respectful dis- 
cussion, so he was emotionally unprepared for this indignity. He was a man who 
liked to be liked, and was inclined to wonder what he had done wrong. The ans- 
wer, of course, was nothing; but the emotional shock of Sartre’s attack withered 
his none-too-robust creativity for years. The end product of the controversy was 
a weird piece of breast-beating called La Chute, about a man who is universally 
regarded as a philanthropist and moralist, and who sees himself as a whited 
sepulcher, a fraud. It must have seemed to Camus the height of irony when his 
‘‘confession’’ was received as an attack on mauvais-foi, self-deception, hailed 
as a masterpiece, and awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature. 

After the Nobel Prize (1957) Camus was fair game. He was now just a little 
too famous and successful, even for a war hero. Some of the jibes in Les Temps 
Modernes—about Camus’s naivete and hypocrisy and pseudo-intellectualism 
(they objected that Camus had never actually read Marx or Lenin)—had stuck. 
Just as the intellectuals of England and America were deciding that Camus 
was the most important voice in modern French literature, his fellow country- 
men were deciding that he was, after all, something of a fake. Camus’s remark, 
on being told (by a waiter) that he had won the Nobel Prize, was: ‘‘I am castra- 
ted.’”’ And, in fact, the Stockholm visit was something of an anticlimax. He ar- 
rived to find that a newspaper had published an interview with him—which he 
denied had taken place—and had attacked him for his lack of involvement in 
the then-current rebellion in Algeria. He was treated roughly by students at 
Stockholm University, who called him a political coward; a young Moslem piled 
insuJts on him. Camus was so upset that he refused to see anyone but close 
friends after his return from Sweden; his health broke down (his tuberculosis 
was always inclined to return when he was under stress). His last major drama- 
tic effort, a play based on Dostoevsky’s Possessed, was a financial flop, losing 
large amounts of money before being closed. 

So the accident that caused his death, six months thereafter, took place 
when his career had already reached a nadir. His reputation was in decline, and 
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continued to decline steadily—in France at least—after his death. The general 
feeling seemed to be that Camus had been vastly overrated, and that there was 
less in his work than met the eye. And while various articles have been pub- 
lished in recent years declaring that there is now an immense Camus revival 
among the young in France—who have just discovered him—and that his work 
is now selling better than ever, it has failed to come to the attention of John 
Weightman, an expert on French literary life, who commented in a recent re- 
view of a Camus biography that Camus’s reputation had never recovered from 
his ‘‘Great Fall.’’ 


How far did Camus deserved his enormous reputation during his lifetime, and 
how well is he likely to stand up to the scrutiny of future critical assessment? 

My own feeling, as I have hinted, is that Camus‘s achievement, while consi- 
derable, was nonetheless overrated. But in order to assess it fairly, we must 
understand how Camus’s work came to be regarded as classic in his own life- 
time. What was it that his immediate contemporaries felt so significant? 

The answer is plain enough. The two books that introduced Camus to the 
French public, L'Etranger and The Myth of Sisyphus, suggest a French Ernest 
Hemingway, but with a clearer, more incisive mind, and a capacity for philo- 
sophical thought. Sisyphus opens with a statement: ‘‘There is but one truly 
serious philosophical problem and that is suicide.’’ Camus goes on to talk about 
Kierkegaard and Kafka and Husserl and the Russian thinker Shestov. Yet, al- 
though three of these men are religious thinkers, Camus insists that we must 
live ‘“‘without appeal’’—that is, without appeal to religion. Man finds himself 
tossed on this earth without a ‘‘by your leave,’’ rather like being hurled into the 
middle of some preposterous football game, where he is immediately trampled 
upon by the other players. If he flings himself into the game and uses his feet 
and elbows, he stands a good chance of survival. If he stands still and demands 
to be told the rules of the game, he will soon find himself face downward in 
the mud. But all thinkers want to know the rules before they start. So where 
living is concerned, the intelligent man seems to be at a disadvantage. His most 
sensible course would seem to be refusal to play—suicide. Hence Camus’s 
opening statement. All other philosophical questions, he says, must come after 
this first great question; before asking them, one must decide to join the game. 

Here was a thinker who was asking the same questions as Dostoevsky and 
Kierkegaard, here was a man to be taken seriously. L'Etranger showed that he 
also had much in common with Hemingway. His hero has a deep appreciation 
of physical things: food, the sun, the sea, women, cigarettes; he may just be 
a slob, but he faces things honestly and squarely, without telling himself— 
ot other people—lies. When made to face death—due to an absurd misunder- 
standing—he shows the same courage and honesty. Unlike Hemingway’s 
heroes he does not bring this courage and honesty to bullfighting or dyna- 
miting bridges; but then, Camus was more concerned with honesty than with 
courage. 


The war made everybody more serious-minded. Camus’s heroic stoicism 
was like a gesture of defiance against the Germans. The climate could not have 
been more favorable. 

International acclaim came with The Plague, a novel about bubonic plague 
in Oran, in North Africa. A priest declares from his pulpit that the plague is 
a punishment for sin, but when a little boy dies in agony, he has to admit that 
this rationalization fails to fit the case. The priest himself finally dies, already 
halfway towards losing his faith. But Dr. Rieux, Camus’s mouthpiece, concen- 
trates on the business of alleviating suffering. A political agitator and an 
“investigative journalist’ both abandon plans to flee the city to help in the 
common fight. And finally, the plague goes away. Again, Camus seems to be 
saying: ignore religious consolation, but do your best to be honest and useful. 
The plague of Oran can be seen as Camus’s symbol for the human condition. 

In fact, as Lottman makes clear, the plague was really supposed to be the 
German occupation. This was why the French bought a quarter of a million 
copies of the book in just a few months; they saw it as a novel about what they 
had been through under the Germans. No doubt Camus intended the universal 
overtones; but to assume that this was his central intention—to compare human 
existence to life in a plague-ridden city—is to invest the book with a signifi- 
cance never sought. Still, The Plague was soon published in England and 
America, and Camus’s literary stock suddenly doubled in value—the inevitable 
prelude to a fall. 

In fact, the philosphical content of Camus’s first three books (I am ignoring, 
for the present, two early volumes of essays) is less significant than mects 
the eye. They are all strongly tinged with the spirit of Thomas Hardy. Meur- 
sault, the hero of Z'Etranger, is basically a brainless idiot. His death is thor- 
oughly contrived. Camus has to stretch his powers of language to persuade us 
that Meursault somehow manages to shoot an Arab in ‘‘self defense.’’? We also 
find it difficult to believe that a French judge would have convicted a Frenchman 
of killing an Arab in Algeria in the 1930s; he would certainly have accepted a 
plea of self-defense or accidental manslaughter. But then, Camus had to place 
his hero in this situation so that Meursault can-lose his temper with a priest 
who is trying to bring him the consolations of religion, thus dying as honestly 
as he has lived. As if to underline his theme of the sheer malice of ‘‘fate,’’ 
Camus includes the story of the mother and daughter who kill the son before 
they realize his identity. Camus wants to have it both ways. He wants us to 
believe that he is an objective philosopher who rejects religion because it is 
dishonest. But in place of the benevolent God of Christianity, he has set up 
the malicious Fate of Thomas Hardy, which is just as hard to swallow. The truth 
is that Meursault is the brother of Sade’s Justine, and Camus, like Sade, is 
trying to replace God with a kind of devil. This may make good fiction, but it 
is not objective philosophy. 

In Sisyphus, we can suddenly see Camus’s basic mistake. Life, he explains, 
is ‘‘absurd’’—meaningless. You get up in the morning, go to work, spend 
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four hours in the office or factory, eat lunch, work four more hours, go home, 
eat, sleep, for five days a week—endlessly. And one day you suddenly feel 
a great weariness and ask: ‘‘Why?”’ One stage further still, and you begin to 
experience what Sartre calls ‘‘nausea,’’ ‘‘sensing to what degree a stone is 
foreign and irreducible to us, with what intensity nature or landscape can negate 
us. At the heart of all beauty lies something inhuman....’" We manage to live 
with material objects by imposing our feelings on them, until the truth dawns 
upon us. You see a man in a telephone booth, and again you become aware of 
the absurd. All of his expressions are part of a dumb show. 

This last example really gives the game away. For this kind of absurdity 
is untrue. Camus’s absurdity is not reality seen naked; it is reality deliberately 
distorted or drained of meaning. To point to a reality drained of meaning, and 
then to claim that this example proves reality itself is meaningless, is a strange 
kind of logic. 

Camus’s vision of the world is the vision of a young romantic, heavily tinged 
with self-pity and a sense of personal inadequacy. Nietzsche began his career 
in much the same way, by swallowing Schopenhauer in one monstrous gulp, 
and then groaning with indigestion for two or three years. But Nietzsche out- 
grew his juvenile pessimism, and created Zarathustra. Camus found the pro- 
cess of transition slower and more painful, because he insisted on clinging to 
the fallacy that ‘‘absurdity’’ (or ‘‘nausea’’) is a vision of the fundamental truth— 
life seen without illusions. His failure to see through the fallacy is typical of 
the lack of logic that characterizes French philosophy in general. 


When I first met Camus, in 1957, this was the problem I most wanted to dis- 
cuss with him. Gallimard had published the French translation of my book, 
The Outsider, whose title I had borrowed from the English edition of ZL 'Etranger. 
To some extent, I owed my own overnight success to Camus, for the English 
edition of L’Etranger had been introduced by Cyril Connolly, the Francophile 
critic, and Connolly felt that my use of the title was a kind of compliment to 
himself; so he launched my book with an enthusiastic review. Camus was also 
complimented by my treatment of his own ideas in my book, and said nice things 
about it. With allies like this, it was impossible to fail. 

In the summer of 1957 the Arts Council sent me on a lecture tour of German 
universities; when I told Camus I would be passing through Paris, he invited 
me to call at his office at Gallimard, in Rue Sebastian-Bottin. Like T. S. Eliot, 
Camus supplemented his income by working as a publisher. 

I suppose I expected to meet a kind of French version of Eliot (whom I’d met 
in London)—someone rather quiet, sober, perhaps a little cagey. What sut- 
prised me when I walked into Camus’s office was that he positively sparkled. 
Most of his photographs make him look serious, as if brooding on questions of 
eternal justice. In fact, he seemed very young—I would have guessed his age 
at 30—and he radiated friendliness. It struck me he had an urchin-like quality— 
capable of knocking on someone’s door, then suddenly running away. 

I asked him what he was working on currently, and he told me he was writing 
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a novel called The First Man. It was, he said, about a man who starts off by 
rejecting education, morality, religion, and ends up having to construct all 
three for himself. As he explained it, it sounded like an interesting extension 
of the theme of L'Homme Revolte. The revolutionary feels that society wants 
to tie him in a strait jacket, cramming his head full of useless facts (education), 
forcing him to pay constant attention to the wishes of other people (morality), 
and to accept its notion of what he ought to do with his life (religion). He begins 
by rejecting all three and living according to his own natural sense of fitness. 
He feels, for example, that if a girl attracts him, the natural thing to do is to 
sleep with her, and ignore the parents and relatives who feel he ought to get 
engaged, then marry her in the proper manner. But even a simple situation 
like this is set with traps. What if, after sleeping with her, he wants to move on, 
and the girl wants him to stay (a situation Camus often encountered)? The 
natural rebel would ignore her wishes and leave her—and then wonder why it 
makes him feel like a bastard. At which point, it may strike him (if he is capable 
of thinking) that ‘‘morality’’ is not really an invention of the bourgeoisie; it is 
inherent in human relations. And if you become involved with a group of other 
people in some mutually advantageous relation, you soon discover that there is 
also such a think as social morality which, when projected into the field of social 
organization, becomes political morality. 

This struck me as a fascinating and important advance on the position of 
L’Etranger and The Myth of Sisyphus. These start from the ‘‘rebel’’ assump- 
tion that religion and morality are human inventions—and lies designed to make 
us feel comfortable. From what Camus told me, the hero of The First Man 
would begin as another Meursault, and end as...as what? Presumably, as an 
Albert Camus, since the novel was meant to be basically autobiographical, 
according to Lottman (Lottman makes it sound as if it was quite simply an 
autobiography). And this again made me aware of the question I really wanted 
to put to Camus. How did he see his own development. To me, it looked as if 
he had reached a dead end, a kind of cul de sac, although I was not rude enough 
to say so. Admittedly, his outline of The First Man made it sound like a rejection 
of the position of L’Etranger—a rejection of the ethics of rebellion. But a 
rejection is only a halfway house. 

Those early books are about man’s clumsy attempts to impose his own crude 
meanings on reality, and about the way reality declines to be caught in his nets. 
They are very closely related to Sartre’s first novel, Nausea. L'Homme Revolte 
is a detailed examination—and rejection—of the ethics of rebellion, pointing out 
that there is a strong element of the spoilt child about most rebels—resentment 
at a world that refuses to take them at their own valuation, and a desire to smash 
everything and start all over again. In The Plague, Camus is still concerned to 
attack the ‘‘false solutions”’ of religion. After L'Homme Revolte, the next logi- 
cal step would have been to attack the equally false solutions of political extre- 
mists. In fact, Camus did take this step. But he sidestepped the issue by adap- 
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ting a novel of Dostoevsky—The Possessed—rather than writing his own. 
The Possessed is designed as an attack on the political ‘‘nihilists’’ of the 19th 
century; it applies just as much to today’s terrorists and Red Army factions. 
By dramatizing the novel, Camus emphasized his own estrangement from the 
“‘revolutionary”’ tradition. Sartre and Jeanson indignantly labelled him a reac- 
tionary, a conservative, a turncoat. In fact, Camus’s conservatism was like 
Dostoevsky’s—an affirmation of another kind of value, an assertion that the 
‘morality’? of revolution is usually a rationalization of personal hang-ups. 

He was, I suggested, moving towards his own kind of mysticism, an ethic 
of freedom that is essentially non-social. The word mysticism seemed to sur- 
prise Camus. I pointed out that there are, in fact, a number of places in his 
work where he seems to be expressing a kind of mysticism. One occurs in an 
early essay on the Wind at Djemila (in Nuptials), where Camus explains why he 
rejects words like future, good job, self-improvement. All these things—in- 
cluding religion—seek to deprive man of “‘the weight of his own life.”’ ‘‘But 
as I watch the great birds flying heavily through the sky at Djemila, it is pre- 
cisely a certain weight of life that I ask for and receive.’’ And at the end of 
L'Etranger, after shaking a priest by the throat, Meursault receives a kind of 
mystical illumination, when he accepts everything, and recognizes that ‘‘I had 
been happy and I was happy still.’”, The Story ‘‘The Woman Taken in Adul- 
tery‘‘ (in Exile and the Kingdom) again deals with a kind of mystical illumina- 
tion: a woman who experiences a kind of orgasm as she feels total unity with the 
African night. I compared the latter story with the work of D. H. Lawrence, and 
Camus remarked that I was the first person to see the connection with Lawrence; 
he had, in fact, been thinking of that author when he wrote the tale. 

But were not these experiences, in a sense, the answer to Meursault’s sense 
of the absurd—just as Alyosha Karamazov’s mystical illumination, his sense of 
unity with the stars, is the answer to Ivan’s determination to ‘‘give God back 
his entrance ticket’’? : 

The idea seemed to worry Camus. He gestured out the window, at a Parisian 
teddy boy slouching along the other side of the street, and said: ‘‘No, what is 
good for him must be good for me also.’’ What he meant was clear enough: 
that any solution to this problem of ‘‘absurdity’’ must be a solution that would 
be valid for the man on the street as well as for mystics and intellectuals. 

This, it seemed to me, was a mistake, and I said so. Because a problem is 
comprehensible to the man on the street, this does not mean that the answer 
must also be understandable to him. Anybody can understand the problem im- 
plied by the question: ‘‘Where does the universe end? Does space go on for- 
ever?’’ Einstein’s answer involves such concepts as space-time curvature, 
and seems to be understood fully only by mathematical physicists. The same 
thing, I suspect, may be true of the question of the meaning of human existence. 
Mystics who claim to have glimpsed the answer say that it is too simple to be 
expressed in words. They seem to imply that our basic method of approaching 
the question is mistaken. But the basic method is that which seems to make 
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sense to the ordinary man. So we may well have to begin by forgetting the or- 
dinary man, and thinking in terms of the extraordinary. 

Or, to put it as simply as possible: if the answer lies outside the normal range 
of everyday consciousness, in some paradoxical glimpse of freedom or inten- 
sity, then it is no use trying to translate it into terms of normal consciousness. 
The result would be bound to be a complete falsification. 

To explain this would have been beyond the capacity of my rather limited 
French; I contented myself with saying that his assertion was equivalent to 
holding that Einstein should never have created the theory of relativity, be- 
cause it was beyond the understanding of a Parisian teddy boy. He clearly disa- 
greed; his basic premise seemed to be that all human beings are in the same 
boat, and that one of these days, if God condescends to explain to us what life 
is all about, we shall al groan with exasperation and say: ‘‘Of course!’’ 

I see from my journal that I spent two hours talking with him; but I have no 
further notes of what we said. I left with a sense of intellectual deadlock. It 
seemed to me that Camus’s political development had been interesting, but that 
there had been no parallel philosophical development. Like Dostoevsky, he 
had moved from radicalism to conservatism, from a Nietzschean rejection of 
morality to a feeling that the individual must create his own morality. But his 
still left him trapped, as it were, in a form of individualism. Although, like Sar- 
tre, he claimed to be a kind of Husserlian, he was never able to accept the notion 
that meaning is an external datum, that it really exists out there. 

Yet for the man who had written those lines about the great birds in the sky 
at Djemila, those final pages of L'Etranger, and La Femme Adultere, it does not 
seem such a difficult step to take. Why, then, did he find it impossible? The 
answer, I suspect, lies in The Fall, a novel that grew out of a short story. The 
book is basically an extended self-accusation. The lawyer, Clamence, is general- 
ly regarded as a generous, altruistic individual; he seems to have every reason 
for regarding himself with warm approval. He enjoys being liked. Then, one 
night as he crosses the Seine, he hears the splash of a girl throwing herself 
into the river. He ought to do something quickly; instead, he decides it is too 
late and walks on. The episode marks the beginning of a breakdown of his self- 
complacency. He has always thought of himself as a decent, open-hearted indi- 
vidual; but if he can ignore a cry for help when no one else is around to observe 
him, then his decency must be merely a disguised form of selfishness. He also 
describes an argument with a motorcyclist at a traffic light that wounded his 
self-esteem, and left him dreaming of violent revenge. But above all, it is his 
relations with women that fill him with guilt. He has charm; he is a highly 
successful Don Juan; but again, this is a further example of his need for self- 
assertion, that is, pure selfishness. So he gives up his flourishing practice 
and becomes a kind of penitent in a run-down quarter of Amsterdam. 

This is an ambiguous book. Lottman points out that Clamence’s description 
of himself tallies closely with what we know about Camus. Is Camus therefore 
accusing himself of being a fraud? Not quite, for in a prefatory note, Camus 
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asks: ‘‘Is this man...putting himself on trial or his era?’’ Clamence is supposed 
to be in some way typical of the modern liberal intellectual; if Camus was criti- 
cizing himself, he was also accusing Sartre and Malraux and the rest. Yet 
the most specific part of Camus’s accusation—the Don Juanism—applies quite 
specifically to Camus himself. 

When I first read the book—not long before meeting Camus—I read it solely 
as a study in mauvais-foi, without any autobiographical element. And it seemed 
to me, quite simply, that Camus was being unfair. A man does what good he 
can; and if he manages to do some good, why should we censure him for doing 
it for the wrong reasons? It is always hard to draw the line between selfishness 
and altruism, between the personal and the impersonal. And it seemed to me 
that, as in L’Etranger, Camus has introduced an unreal catastrophe as the pivot 
of his story. Most people who heard a splash and a cry for help would do some- 
thing—tind the nearest telephone, run back to look over the parapet, flag down 
acar. Or, at the worst, tell themselves that it was probably someone fooling 
around. Clamence’s reaction is as unbelievable as Meursault’s murder of the 
Arab. 

I put this to Camus, and his answer did nothing to resolve my misgivings. 
He explained that Clamence had walked too far past the girl to be able to run 
back and look over the parapet; it was purely a question of distance. It con- 
firmed my feeling that the story was a framed indictment. 

On re-reading it, I see that I was being misled by Camus’s apparent objecti- 
vity—the suggestion that he is probing the bad faith of liberal intellectuals. 
If the story is read purely as a personal statement, then the unreal catastrophe 
ceases to be the point at issue. Clamence is saying that while he sincerely be- 
lieves that he cares deeply about human welfare, his relations with women give 
him the lie. All Casanovas argue that sex is a simple physical pleasure, a trans- 
action between two consenting adults; and that to condemn it on moral grounds 
is absurd. Which sounds convincing enough, but misses the real issue. We have 
no hesitation in condemning a rapist who beats a woman unconscious in order to 
satisfy his own desire. But a man who seduces a girl into a personal relation- 
ship, when his basic desire is simply to ‘‘make’’ her, is doing very much the 
same thing. There is a difference in degree, not in kind. He may argue that he 
is doing her no harm; but the truth is that he is swindling her, making her the 
victim of a confidence trick. Clamence is a bastard. So the episode of the suicide 
becomes symbolic, emphasizing the lack of personal involvement. 

This is not a moral problem so much as a matter of psychological self-division. 
It is clear from Lottman’s book that Camus loved his family. His philandering 
was not the outcome of an unhappy marriage; it was simply that he enjoyed love 
affairs too much to pass up a good opportunity. Fame greatly increased his op- 
portunities. Yet he was basically a serious-minded man, a moralist. So he was 
in the position of, say, a magistrate who experiences a periodic compulsion to go 
shoplifting. This is the problem he was trying to work out in The Fall, and his 
honesty compelled him to self-condemnation. At the same time, caution led him 
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to disguise it as an impersonal study in bad faith. He had to give with one hand 
and take back with the other. He could not even allow himself the satisfaction 
of telling the truth in public. 

This, I feel, goes a long way towards explaining that general unsatisfactori- 
ness that bothers me when I try to read Camus. His work is full of unresolved 
contradictions. He was a moralist, yet he liked to talk about ‘‘Moraline poison’ 
(Nietzsche invented the word, implying that morality is a poison like nicotine). 
He was a stoic, yet the most interesting moments in his work are moments of 
Dionysian ecstasy—Chesterton’s sense of ‘‘absurd good news.”’ He was a mys- 
tic who insisted that he was-a materialist, a romantic who insisted that he was 
arealist. Sartre, who was bedevilled by similar contradictions, managed to pre- 
serve his sense of consistency by clinging to his political extremism, even when 
it made him look ridiculous. Camus’s mind was too lucid for this kind of muddle- 
headedness, and the current of his ideas swept him inevitably towards a posi- 
tion that was the exact reverse of the one he started out from. The revolutionary 
existentialist was becoming a conservative moralist. 

The situation has its ironic parallel ina section on the poet Lautreamont that 
Camus included in L'Homme Revolte (it caused a quarrel with Andre Breton, 
who felt impelled to defend Lautreamont against the charge of adolescent re- 
belliousness). At the age of 22, Lautremont produced a work of ‘‘total rebel- 
lion,’ the Chants de Maldoror—it even includes a gleeful passage describing 
the torture of a child. Yet before his death, two years later, his ideas had come 
full circle, and Poesies praises conformity. After attacking Lautreamont—and 
rebels in general—for immaturity, Camus goes on to attack him for becoming a 
conservative: ‘Conformity is one of the nihilistic temptations of rebellion... 
Lautreamont, who is usually hailed as the bard of pure rebellion, on the contrary 
proclaims the taste for intellectual servitude which flourished in the contempo- 
rary world.’’ Camus seems to imply that conformity is as bad as pure rebellion, 
and that he personally has a more honest solution. In the final chapter of 
L'Homme Revolte he explains that ‘the revolutionary mind, if it wants to re- 
main alive, must...return again to the sources of rebellion and draw its inspira- 
tion from the only system of thought which is faithful to its origins: thought that 
recognizes limits."’ He is still anxious to proclaim his intellectual sympathy with 
rebellion, and implies that ‘‘thought that recognizes limits’’ should not be con- 
fused with political reaction. Yet the section on Lautreamont contains the state- 
ment: ‘‘Lautreamont makes us understand that rebellion is adolescent. Our 
most effective terrorists, whether they are armed with bombs or with poetry, 
hardly escape from infancy."’ If Camus means what he says, then all his insis- 
tence on his sympathy with rebellion is no more than doubletalk. Whether he 
likes it or not, he is moving inevitably in the same direction as Lautreamont. 
His conservatism may be intellectual and analytical rather than emotional, but 
it amounts to the same thing, Camus was following the same route as Lautre- 
amont and Dostoevsky. Unlike them, Camus was unwilling to admit his conser- 
vatism. Yet if, in fact, Le Premier Homme is a kind of sequel to L'Homme Re- 
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volte, he must have found it increasingly difficult to avoid admitting his new di- 
rection to himself, since his purpose was to show how his amoral hero is forced 
to acquire a morality. 

At all events, the problem was left in suspension on that damp January day 
when Michel Gallimard’s car swerved off the road. Camus was carrying the 
manuscript of Le Premier Homme; it was less than half finished. 


When Lottman’s biography of Camus arrived in the post—over 700 pages of 
it—I suspected that I was going to find it hard going. In fact, I read on with in- 
creasing fascination. I suppose I have always envied Camus that uninterrupted 
rise to international eminence; so, to begin with, I read the book for the sake of 
the success story. I ended by reading it as a moral parable, with special appli- 
cation to myself. My own basic preoccupations have always been much the 
same as Camus’s. Reviewing my Outsider in Encounter, Professor Ayer went 
to some length to compare it (unfavorably) with The Myth of Sisyphus. The book 
brought me acclaim at the age of 24; Camus was 28 when Sisyphus and L'Etran- 
ger appeared. Four years later, Camus went on to international renown with 
La Peste. Four years after The Outsider, my own reputation had taken a nose 
dive—soon after Camus’s death, I had to go on my first lecture tour of America, 
in an attempt to repair my shattered finances. Camus’s fame lasted a full de- 
cade before the inevitable reaction set in; my own was leaking badly after a few 
months. 

Yet when I look back on that period of non-stop publicity about the ‘‘Angry 
Young Men,”’ I remember how much I hated it. Privacy had vanished; it was 
like living under a spotlight in front of an audience. No one can do his best work 
with the feeling that a crowd is looking over his shoulder. A writer needs to be 
alone; he needs to be allowed to concentrate his full attention on the problems 
that preoccupy him. He needs to be allowed to live his own life, without worry- 
ing about the reactions of other people. In 1957, an attempt by my girlfriend’s 
parents to horsewhip me landed me in the newspapers of two continents; by 
1961, I doubt whether anyone would have paid much attention if I had dived 
off Westminster Bridge with fireworks in my pockets. But at least I had re- 
covered my privacy. For Camus, there was no escape from the spotlight—even 
when, in the last three years of his life, his reputation was already in decline. 
To be that successful, that early, is to lose your freedom of movement and much 
of your freedom of thought. It is the curse of Midas. The journalist who com- 
plained that Camus was too lucky can hardly have wished him a more frustra- 
ting and ironic destiny. 
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